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The  method  of  soaking  the  beans,  the  preparation 
of  a  pleasing  sauce,  the  maintenance  of  uniform 
temperature  within  the  tank  to  insure  even  soaking 
— these  ore  canning  practices,  which  to  a  great 
extent,  determine  pork  and  bean  consumption. 

When  a  can  is  sold  in  which  the  beans  are  not 
uniformly  cooked — when  some  are  hard,  some 
mushy  —  the  packer  of  those  beans  is  plainly 
handicapping  the  popularity  of  his  brand.  If  a 
sauce  lacks  zest — if  the  beans  in  an  opened  can 
lack  a  tasty  appearance — who  can  blame  the 


housewife  if  she  decides  to  change  to  some  other 
brand? 

Inasmuch  as  the  dried  bean  itself  means  so  much  to 
the  quality  of  the  canned  product  .  .  .  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Division  of  our  Research  Department  has  made 
an  intensive  study  concerning  the  proper  selection 
of  the  raw  bean.  This  and  other  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  such  os  data  on  temperature,  soaking,  and  the 
preparation  of  sauces  is  available  for  every  pork 
and  bean  canner.  You  ore  urged  to  consult  with  us 
on  any  phase  of  the  subject. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MO 
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AVARS  NEW 
HEAVY  DUTY 
ROTARY  SYRUPER 

For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree — 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

I'^or  Syruping — Fruits  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 
Designed  for  high  speed. 

Pelt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve. 


WHAT  USERS  SAY: 


■  COMPANY  ^ 

os... 

SINCE  1864- 

BRIDGETON,  N.J. 

Deoenber  29,  1930, 

Ayars  Machine  Company, 

Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen:- 

In  reference  to  the  Rotary  Syruping  Machines  we  pxir- 
chased  from  you  last  season,  wish  to  state  that  they  have 
worked  entirely  satisfactorily. 

Very  truly  yours, 

?.  J.  Ritter  Company 
Vice  President  .<C.^ 


MANUFACTURES  OF 

TOMATO  AND  STRING 
BEAN  FILLERS 

PEA  AND  BEAN  FILLERS 

TOMATO  TRIMMER, 
CORER  AND  SCALDER 

TOMATO  WASHER 

HOT  WATER 
EXHAUSTERS 

CORN  AND  MILK  SHAKER 
LIQUID  PLUNGER  FILLER 
BEET  TOPPER 
BEET  GRADER 
BEET  SPLITTER 
BEET  SLICER 
PROCESS  CLOCK 
CAN  STERILIZER 
CAN  CLEANER 
ANGLE  HANGER 
FRICTION  CLUTCH 


Prices  on  Request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogrden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 

WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  887  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  91  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  181  DOUBLE-SEAMER 
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Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

.  Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Peeling,  Sorting, 

and  Trimming  Tables 


BERLIN 

1  ^  CHAPMAN 

TABLES  ARE 
ALL  STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
WITH  WHITE  RUBBER 
BELTS. 

SANITARY!  CLEAN! 


Built  in  21  different  types. 


A  type  for 
any  purpose 

Belt  widths  from 
6”  to  3S”,  single 
belt,  double  belt, 
or  triple  belt. 

Any  length  from 
10  ft.  to  200  ft. 

Any  height  from 
floor.  Straight  or 
inclined. 

Give  us  your  pro¬ 
blem.  Let  us  submit 
our  proposal. 


Write  U8  today. 


DOUBLE  BELT 
TYPE 

For  Sorting  & 
Trimming  Beets, 
Peeling  Tomatoes, 
Etc. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

^ERLIMmaPMJUi^ 

'Dcanning%# 


WCANNING%#  MACIUNEKY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  PtmU' 
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Better 
Packed  in 
Tin” 


There  no  Substitute 

/or  E\PERIEI\1CE 

The  high  quality  of  Continental  open  top  Continental  —  with  its  vast  resources,  in- 
cans  and  the  many  types  of  superior  eluding  Research  and  Development  Lah- 
closing  machines  for  every  canning  need  oratories ...  its  ^Partners  in  the  Business” 
forcibly  demonstrate  the  value  of  26  organization  . . .  and  this  background  of 
years'  of  long  and  intensive  develop-  experience,  can  be  counted  upon  to  pro- 
ment  and  research  work  by  Continental  vide  every  service  requisite  to  the  con- 
engineers.  tinned  growth  and  development  of  the 

Whatever  the  coming  years  may  bring,  great  canned  foods  industry. 

Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

Executive  Offices: 

NEW  YORK;  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO;  155  Montgomery  Street 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packert  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty* 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PoetoMee,  Baltimore.  Md„ 
as  second -clau  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $1.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  SOUTH  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
CANNING  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiriu  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge.  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- * - 

OUR  WEALTH — A  few  years  ago  the  universal 
expression,  and  feeling,  was  that  this  country, 
“the  richest  on  earth,”  was  teeming  with  people 
of  wealth — millionaires,  billionaires  and  up;  and  then 
when  the  crash  came  these  same  people  wondered 
where  the  money  could  have  gone  to.  They  saw,  and 
they  see,  businesses  which  seemed  sound  as  a  rock  and 
financially  strong,  with  unlimited  money,  failing,  put 
into  bankruptcy,  etc.,  etc.,  and  it  seems  not  only  shock¬ 
ing,  but  incomprehensible.  Our  industry  may  feel 
proud  that  of  the  three  great  companies  that  made 
progress  and  fair  dividends  in  1930,  two  of  them  were 
of  this  industry — ^The  American  Can  Company  and  the 
Continental  Can  Company.  Your  natural  reaction  will 
be  that  there  were  other  great  industrial  concerns 
which  made  good  money  last  year,  as  shown  in  the  fact 
that  they  paid  regular  dividends;  but  the  official  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  financial  world  does  not  show  that,  and  it  is 
generally  known  that  these  others  paid  dividends  out 
of  accumulated  surpluses. 

Recently  we  saw  a  statement  which  made  us  think, 
and  possibly  it  will  you.  This  same  financial  authority 
divided  our  population  into  classes  according  to  their 
wealth,  and  in  this  way: 

1  per  cent,  or  1,230,000,  have  incomes  of  $8,000  or 
over. 

5  per  cent,  or  6,150,000,  have  incomes  of  $3,300  or 
over. 

10  per  cent,  or  12,300,000,  have  incomes  of  $2,300  or 
over. 

80  per  cent  (the  balance)  have  an  income  of  less  than 
$1,700  and  down. 

This  statistician  might  as  truthfully  have  said  that 
99%  of  us  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  all  below  the 
first  mentioned,  in  view  of  the  expenses  of  living,  are  at 
hard  labor  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Our  prosperity 
has  come  from  our  love  of  spending.  It  is  rather  shock 
ing,  however,  in  view  of  the  ideas  of  great  wealth  in 
this  country,  but  it  seems  to  bear  out  what  we  have 


often  said:  that  there  are  more  poor  rich  men  in  this 
country  today  than  ever  before.  But  it  also  shows  that 
wealth  is  better  distributed  in  this  great  country  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  or  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  point  in  history.  We  average  better  than  any 
nation  that  ever  lived,  and  that  is  our  great  strength. 
If  we  could  but  adjust  our  financial  structure  itself  to 
a  solid,  unchangeable  basis  our  people  would  be  the 
most  fortunate  on  earth,  from  a  materialistic  point  of 
view. 

The  field  of  the  big  packers— when  the 

Consent  Decree  was  modified  and  it  was  said 
these  big  meat  packers  would  resume  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  canned  foods  and  other  commodities,  lots  of 
men  thought  that  they  would  have  to  take  over  or  be¬ 
come  identified  with  the  chains  to  get  an  outlet,  as  the 
old  meat  markets  which  they  used  to  serve  had  gone 
largely  from  business.  Not  so.  There  are  approx¬ 
imately  25  per  cent  as  many  meat  markets,  exclusively 
as  such,  as  there  are  retail  outlets.  This  is  shown  by 
the  1930  Census  of  Distribution,  covering  all  cities, 
towns  and  hamlets.  We  have  read  hundreds  of  these 
reports,  and  while  the  proportions  vary  with  different 
states  and  localities,  the  average,  we  believe,  will  be 
maintained.  For  instance,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  has  72 
grocery  stores  and  30  meat  markets.  Massillon,  0.,  82 
grocery  stores  and  10  meat  markets,  but  45  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  stores  have  meat  markets.  So  it  goes. 

In  this  respect  the  testimony  of  a  Mr.  Mollin  before 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  variance  be¬ 
tween  wholesale  and  retail  costs  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Mollin  stated  that  meat  markets  in  1929  num¬ 
bered  44,655,  whereas  in  1930  they  numbered  64.439. 
Retail  groceries  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
172,842  to  278,189,  while  chain  groceries  gained  from 
15,000  to  60,000. 

If  these  meat  packers  will  get  busy  putting  plentiful 
supplies  of  canned  foods  in  just  the  meat  markets 
alone,  and  then  put  behind  such  installations  the  well- 
known  push  of  the  salesmen,  this  industry  will  feel  a 
mighty  boost. 
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O  YOU  KNOW  STANDARDS..— The  job  of  the 
expert  is  always  a  dangerous  and  difficult  one, 
carefully  avoided  by  the  wise  man.  The  Chicago 
Convention  was  largely  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
standards  for  canned  foods,  in  which  the  Government 
men  joined  with  the  canners  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  wording  and  definition  of  canned  foods 
falling  under  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment,  the  label¬ 
ing  of  sub-standards.  In  each  section  meeting  samples 
were  cut,  and  judged  by  leading  canners  and  others  as 
a  guide  to  the  Government  men. 

The  Government  has  adopted  standards  for  peas, 
as  you  know,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
see  how  these  expert  canners  and  others  judged  the 
samples  offered,  and  how  the  working  of  this  Mapes 
Law  fits  in  with  such  action.  Here  is  a  report  of  the 
judging  of  those  samples  at  Chicago,  submitted  by  the 
Government  authorities.  Read  it  and  think!  If  in  en¬ 
forcing  this  Mapes  Law  in  the  future  they  can  approxi¬ 
mate  what  is  here  shown,  there  will  be  no  room  for 
complaint,  and  it  should  be  added  that  there  seemed 
more  objection  to  the  pea  standards  and  the  methods 
of  determining  them  than  to  any  others.  The  industry 
did  not  like  the  mechanical  contrivances  set  up  to 
gauge  the  tenderness  of  the  peas,  etc.  Look  at  the  re¬ 
sults  : 

Grading  of  Canned  Peas  at  Pea  Section,  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  January  21,  1931. 

At  the  meetiriR  of  this  section  twelve  No.  2  cans  of  peas  submit¬ 
ted  by  members  through  the  National  Canners  Association,  as  well 
as  one  No.  2  can  of  peas  (No.  13)  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  .Administration,  were  opened  and  examined  by  a 
committee  representing  different  pea  canning  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  committee  consisted  of  two  representatives  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  two  from  Utah,  two  from  Wisconsin, 
one  from  New.  York  and  one  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  state  definitely  just  what 
reasons  the  different  graders  had  for  placing  products  in  standard 
or  sub-standard  grades.  Each  grader,  however,  in  addition  to 
grading  the  peas,  noted  his  opinion  as  to  the  liquor,  uniformity 
of  size,  color  and  type,  defects,  tenderness  and  flavor.  The  remarks 
made  in  this  paper  as  to  the  reasons  why  any  particular  grader 
classed  a  product  as  sub-standard  are  summarized  from  these  opin¬ 
ions.  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  where,  for  example,  a  grader 
said  the  peas  were  hard,  with  poor  flavor  and  cloudy  liquor,  those 
were  his  reasons  for  classing  the  product  as  sub-standard. 

Can  No.  1  was  submitted  by  a  New'  York  firm  as  standard.  All 
of  the  graders,  except  one  from  Utah,  graded  the  can  as  standard. 
The  one  exception  graded  it  as  sub-standard  because  of  bad  flavor 
and  poor  uniformity  of  size,  color  and  type.  Another  can  from 
the  same  lot  measured  according  to  the  standard  under  the  Mc¬ 
Nary-Mapes  amendment  was  classified  as  standard.. 

Can  No.  2  was  submitted  by  the  same  firm  as  borderline.  One 
of  the  Maryland  graders  and  the  New’  York  grader  classed  it  as 
standard.  The  other  six  all  graded  it  as  sub-standard.  Four  of 
these  mentioned  that  the  peas  were  hard  and  five  that  they  were 
firm.  Several  of  the  graders  also  mentioned  the  presence  of  loose 
skins.  The  sixth  grader  graded  it  sub-standard  because  of  poor 
liquor  and  “awful”  flavor.  Of  the  eight  graders,  four  mentioned 
the  liquor  as  cloudy  or  poor.  Two  other  cans  from  the  same  lot 
measured  according  to  the  standard  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  showed  one  car.  to  be  standard  and  the  other  sub¬ 
standard. 

Can  No.  3  was  submitted  by  the  same  firm  as  a  sub-standard. 
One  Utah  grader  and  one  Wisconsin  grader  graded  it  as  standard, 
one  Wisconsin  grader  as  extra  standard,  and  the  other  five  as  sub¬ 
standard.  All  of  the  grraders  mentioned  that  the  flavor  was  poor 
or  “off,”  but,  as  noted,  three  of  them  did  not  seem  to  think  it  bad 
enough  to  class  as  sub-standard.  All  also  mentioned  the  presence 
of  defects,  five  specifically  mentioning  thistle  buds.  Another  can 
from  the  same  lot  measured  according  to  the  proposed  standard 
under  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  was  classified  as  sub-stand¬ 
ard.  This  can  did  not  contain  excessive  hard  peas,  but  failed  to 
meet  the  standard  because  of  the  presence  of  extraneous  material. 


namely  thistle  buds.  The  can  also  did  not  meet  the  proposed  stand¬ 
ard  because  of  abnormal  flavor.  This  abnormal  flavor  was  very 
probably  due  to  the  thistle  buds. 

Can  No.  4  was  submitted  by  a  Maryland  packer  as  standard.  It 
was  graded  by  both  Maryland  packers,  one  Utah  packer,  and  by 
the  representative  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  stand¬ 
ard,  the  other  four  grading  it  as  sub-standard.  One^  graded  it  as 
sub-standard  because  of  poor  uniformity  of  size,  color  and  type 
and  poor  flavor,  one  because  of  poor  liquor,  and  the  other  two  be¬ 
cause  of  very  poor  liquor  and  flavor.  Another  can  from  the  same 
lot  measured  according  to  the  standard  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  was  classified  as  standard. 

Can  No.  5  was  submitted  by  the  Utah  Canners  Association  with¬ 
out  grade.  Two  graders  from  Maryland,  one  from  New  York 
and  one  from  Wisconsin  graded  it  as  standard.  The  other  four 
graded  it  as  sub-standard.  Tho.se  grading  it  as  sub-standard  all 
noted  cloudy  liquor,  and,  with  one  exception,  hard  or  tough  peas. 
()ne  grader  apparently  graded  it  as  sub-standard  because  of  cloudy 
liquor  alone.  Another  can  from  the  same  lot  measured  according 
to  the  standard  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  w’as  clas¬ 
sified  as  sub-standard. 

Can  No.  6  was  submitted  by  the  Tri-State  Packers  .Association 
as  standard.  Both  graders  from  Utah  and  one  from  Wisconsin 
graded  it  as  standard,  the  remainder  grading  it  as  sub-standard. 
All  graders  mentioned  that  the  product  was  hard  or  tough,  l)ut 
three  did  not  seem  to  think  it  hard  or  tough  enough  to  grade  as 
sub-standard.  Another  can  from  lot  measured  according  to  the 
standard  under  the  McNary-Mapes  .Amendment  was  classified  as 
sub-standard. 

Can  No.  8  was  submitted  by  the  Utah  Canners  Association  with¬ 
out  grade.  The  grader  from  New  York  and  both  graders  from  Wis¬ 
consin  graded  it  as  standard,  the  remainder  classing  it  as  sub¬ 
standard.  Two  graders  apparently  graded  it  as  sub-standard  be¬ 
cause  of  flavor  and  three  because  it  was  hard.  Another  can  from 
the  same  lot  measured  according  to  the  standard  under  the  Mc¬ 
Nary-Mapes  amendment  was  classified  as  sub-standard. 

Can  No.  9  was  submitted  by  the  New  York  Canners  Association 
as  a  standard  sweet.  All  graded  it  as  standard,  with  the  exception 
of  one  grader  from  Wisconsin,  who  called  it  extra  standard.  Two 
other  cans  from  the  same  lot  measured  according  to  the  standard 
under  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  showed  one  can  to  be  sub¬ 
standard  and  the  other  standard. 

Can  No.  10  was  submitted  by  the  New  York  Canners  Association 
as  a  sub-standard  sweet.  Both  eraders  from  Utah  and  one  from 
Wisconsin  called  it  standard.  The  remainder  called  it  sub-stand¬ 
ard,  apparently  because  of  hard  peas  and  perhaps  cloudy  liquor. 
Another  can  from  the  same  lot  measured  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  was  classified  as  sub¬ 
standard. 

Can  No.  11  was  submitted  by  the  New  York  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  standard  .Alaska.  All  graded  it  standard  except  one 
grader  from  Utah,  who  graded  it  sub-standard  because  of  cloudy 
liquor,  mealy  peas  and  verv  poor  flavor.  Two  other  cans  from  the 
same  lot  measured  according  to  the  standard  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment  were  both  classified  as  sub-standard. 

Can  No.  12  was  submitted  by  the  New  York  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  sub-standard  Alaska.  Seven  graders  graded  it  as  sub¬ 
standard.  The  other  grader  submitted  no  grade  on  this  can.  It 
appears  to  have  been  graded  as  sub-standard  because  of  cloudy 
liquor,  poor  flavor,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  because  of  hard 
peas.  Another  can  from  the  same  lot  measured  according  to  the 
standard  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  was  classified  as 
sub-standard. 

Can  No.  13  was  labeled  “Petit  Pois”  and  graded  by  the  broker 
from  whom  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  inspector  pur¬ 
chased  it  as  sub-standard  small  peas.  Both  graders  from  Maryland, 
one  from  Utah  and  one  from  Wisconsin  graded  it  as  standard,  one 
from  Wisconsin  as  extra  standard,  one  from  New  York  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  -Administration  representative  as  sub-standard. 
One  of  the  graders  called  it  sub-standard  because  of  poor  flavor 
and  the  presence  of  thistle  buds;  the  other  because  of  hard  peas. 
A  grader  noticed  that  the  tenderness  and  flavor  in  this  can  were 
not  good,  but  he  nevertheless  called  it  extra  standard.  Another 
can  front  the  same  lot,  can  No.  10  in  the  “Comparative  Grading  of 
Canned  Peas  by  a  Score  Card,  Commercial  Graders,  Consumers, 
and  the  Tentative  Standard”  (*),  was  graded  January  10,  1931,  as 
a  sub-standard  by  all  graders  and  classified  as  standard  by  the  Mc¬ 
Nary-Mapes  standard. 

(•)  Canning  Trade,  VoJ,  53,  No.  26,  pp.  92-3.  (1931  Convention  Issue.) 
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BLISS 

HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  **  No.  25  Double  Seamer 

for  Double  Seaming  Irregular  Shapes 

80  to  100  a  minute 

An  entirely  automatic  machine 
that  handles  sanitary  or  dry  pack¬ 
age  cans.  End  feed  is  positive  and 
fool  proof.  Ends  with  straight 
flanges  are  used.  An  inexperi¬ 
enced  operator  successfully  runs 
this  machine.  Results  are  uni¬ 
form.  Takes  work  5"  across  cor¬ 
ners  and  up  to  high.  Details 
on  request. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

/  Detroit,  Cleveland,  ChicaKO,  Cincinnati, 
iMlet  Ufficet  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Let  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
take  all  your  troubles  off  your 
hands. 

The  Hydro  Geared  Grader  is 
fool  proof.  Just  start  it  in  the 
morning  and  know  that  it  will 
grade  your  peas  accurately, 
with  no  further  attention  all 
day. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of 
many  satisfied  users,  and  you 
can  ask  THEM. 

Writs  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Proceee  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

omoti 

2tSI  lestMi  llnel 

WORKSi 

MtaaSc  Wlwrf.  iMtMi  Itnet  mi 
LsOiwmO  Swmm 


■ALTIMOIIg 
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The  Wholesale  Grocer’s  Private  Brand 

An  Inquiry  Conducted  By 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Marketing  Service 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January,  1931. 


This  inquiry  was  conducted  in  order  to  secure 
from  the  VVholesale  Grocers  of  the  United  States 
a  “cross  section”  of  their  experience  with  Private 
Brands. 

A  few  simple  questions  were  asked  in  a  direct  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner.  The  answers  to  these  questions,  con¬ 
solidated,  furnish  such  a  “cross  section.” 

There  is  no  desire  to  prove  a  case  or  support  a  the¬ 
ory.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  by  a  company  which 
has  the  privilege  of  serving  all  branches  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry,  including  every  type  of  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributor. 

No  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  nor  have  any  inter¬ 
pretations  been  put  on  the  conditions  as  disclosed  by  the 
inquiry.  The  existing  facts  are  merely  presented  as 
they  are,  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested. 

The  answers  reflect  sincerity  and  careful  thought  on 
the  part  of  those  responding.  No  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  was  requested,  though  many  answers  voluntarily 
disclosed  facts  of  that  nature. 

The  recipients  were  given  the  option  of  signing  or 
not,  as  they  wished.  The  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  re¬ 
plies  were  signed  is  an  evidence  of  good  faith  that 
makes  the  results  worthy  of  confidence. 

A  total  of  1,348  letters  was  sent  out;  300  of  them 
went  as  a  preliminary  “test  campaign”  early  in  De¬ 
cember,  1930.  The  response  indicated  great  interest,  so 
the  rest  of  the  letters  were  sent  January  5,  1931. 

The  number  1,348  is  net,  after  deducting  all  returns 
for  faulty  address,  “out  of  business,”  etc. 

The  list  consisted  of  wholesale  grocers  rated  $125,000 
and  over  in  the  Orrin  Thacker  Directorj^  of  Wholesale 
Grocers;  to  this  list  were  added  about  200  wholesale 
grocers,  regardless  of  rating,  whose  names  are  on  the 
general  mailing  list  in  our  Cincinnati  office. 

Chain  organizations,  and  “voluntary  chains,”  so  far 
as  information  permitted,  were  not  included.  These 
types  of  distributors  warrant  separate  consideration. 
This  particular  inquiry  was  directed  strictly  to  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  as  such. 

There  were  306  responses — 22.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
mailing  of  1,348. 

Of  these  306  responses,  194  report  using  private 
brands  more  or  less  extensively.  These  194  comprise 
63.4  per  cent  of  the  replies. 

The  non-users  number  112,  or  36.6  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
plies.  The  questionnaire  had  a  place  for  signature,  with 
the  memorandum :  “Sign  here — if  you  wish.” 

264  replies  were  signed — 86.3  per  cent  of  all  the  re¬ 
sponses. 

The  letter  and  the  questionnaire  appear  in  the  next 
two  pages.  Stamped  and  addressed  envelopes  were  en¬ 
closed  for  reply. 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograh  Co. 

Cincinnati,  January  5,  1931. 


To  The  Executive  in  Charge  of  Sales,  Please: 
Gentlemen : 

Here  is  a  subject  of  definite  concern  to  the  en¬ 
tire  Food  Industry: 

THE  WHOLESALE  GROCER’S  PRIVATE  BRAND — 

Its  Present  Status — Its  Future  Outlook, 

How  valuable  is  the  good-will  which  the  Whole¬ 
saler  has  built  up  for  his  private  brands?  How 
does  the  volume  on  Wholesalers’  Private  Brands 
as  a  whole  compare  with  the  total  volume  on 
brands  of  manufacturers,  canners  and  packers? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  should  all  like 
to  answer. 

If  you  could  get  a  “cross  section”  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  representative  Wholesale  Grocers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  you  would  be  in  an  excellent 
position  to  know  the  facts. 

Will  you  help  secure  the  facts  by  filling  out  the 
enclosed  blank?  The  results  will  be  tabulated  and 
made  available  for  you.  You  need  not  sign  the 
blank  unless  you  wish — merely  fill  it  out  and  drop 
it  in  the  mail. 

This  letter  is  being  sent  to  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  Wholesale  Grocers  all  over  the  United 
States  —  companies  whose  opinions  are  worth¬ 
while  because  of  their  size  and  experience. 

Our  “Marketing  Service,”  in  conducting  this  in¬ 
quiry,  desires  to  gather  facts  of  a  general  charac¬ 
ter  from  the  trade  as  a  whole  which  will  be  of  value 
to  all — an  unofficial  but  highly  responsible  service. 

You  will  help — and  benefit — ^by  filling  out  the 
blank.  Thank  you. 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co. 

C.  M.  Browne,  Manager,  Marketing  Service. 

INQUIRY  ON  PRIVATE  BRANDS 
Conducted  by  Marketing  Service, 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Company, 

Norwood  Station,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1.  On  how  many  different  items,  approximately,  do  you 

use  your  own  private  brands  at  the  present  time  ? 

2.  During  the  past  five  years,  has  this  number — 

(  )  Increased?  (  )  Decreased?  (  )  Remained 

unchanged  ? 

3.  In  relation  to  your  entire  business,  are  sales  of  your 

own  brands  (  )  Increasing?  (  )  Decreasing? 

(  )  Not  Changing? 

4.  How  does  sales  volume  on  your  own  private  brands 
compare  with  sales  volume  on  the  same  items  under 
brands  other  than  your  own  ? 

Note:  To  make  answers  uniform,  please  consider 
the  combined  volume  of  the  two  as  100  per  cent,  and 
give  approximate  percentage  of  each.  Example: 
Combined  volume,  100  per  cent;  own  private  brands, 
53  per  cent;  all  other  brands  of  same  items,  47  per 
cent. 
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ABOUT  CONVEYOR  BOOTS 


Hansen  Boots  have 
40%  more  capacity 
without  waste  than 
any  other  conveyor 
boot. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  ten  and  sixteen  inch  widths 
each  having  conveying  and  elevating  capa¬ 
city  unequalled  by  any  similar  equipment. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  adapt¬ 
able  for  handling  Peas,  Beans,  Seed, 
Cherries,  Peanuts  and  similar  products. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  measure 
and  discharge  the  product  directly  into 


buckets  so  close  there  is  no  waste.  The 
correctly  designed  measuring  device  whol¬ 
ly  eliminates  crushing. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  never  get 
out  of  tittle.  The  boot  drum  is  evenly  dri¬ 
ven  from  both  sides  as  the  chain  passes  un¬ 
der  it.  Long  chain  guides  hold  the  chain 
firmly  in  place.  Chain  Stretching  does  not 
affect  the  operation  of  Hansen  Boots. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  have  few 
parts  and  can  be  completely  disassembled 
for  cleaning  without  tools.  There  is  no 
cylinder  to  expand,  cut  or  run  tight.  The 
product  is  introduced  into  Hansen  Boots 
from  either  or  both  sides. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  com¬ 
pletely  bronze  bushed  and  equipped  with 
pressure  grease  fittings.  Many  of  the  first 
Hansen  Boots  built  are  still  in  service. 
Hansen  Sanitary  ALL  STEEL  Conveyor 
Buckets  are  unbreakable  and  have  replace¬ 
able  end  bushings. 


CEDARBURG, 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Manufacturers  or 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


WISCONSIN 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 
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Your  brands . per  cent.  Other  brands,  same 

items . per  cent. 

5.  (  )  Check  here  if  you  use  no  private  brands  at  the 

present  time. 

6.  If  you  use  no  private  brands  at  present,  have  you 

done  so  within  the  past  five  years? . 

7.  If  not  using  private  brands  now,  do  you  contemplate 

doing  so  in  the  near  future? . 

Sign  Here — If  You  Wish. 

Firm  Name . 

Street  . 

City  and  State . 

Question  1 :  On  how  many  different  items,  approxi¬ 
mately,  do  you  use  your  own  private  brands? 


24  replies  reported  1  to  10 

items. 

18 

a 

it 

10  to  25 

ii 

22 

n 

** 

25  to  50 

a 

25 

ii 

50  to  75 

ii 

14 

it 

it 

75  to  100 

it 

24 

it 

100  to  150 

ii 

11 

tt 

it 

150  to  200 

a 

7 

tt 

ii 

200  to  300 

it 

15 

it 

it 

over  300 

it 

12 

it 

it 

an  indefinite  number,  apparently 
small. 

22 

it 

it 

an  indefinite  number,  apparently 

large. 


It  will  be  noted  that  118  users  of  private  brands,  or 
61.1  per  cent  of  the  users,  have  more  than  50  items  pri¬ 
vately  branded. 

Question  2 :  During  the  past  five  years  has  this  number 
increased,  decreased,  remained  unchanged? 

149  users  (76.8  per  cent)  reported  an  increased 
number  of  items. 

14  users  reported  a  decreased  number  of  items. 

22  users  reported  an  unchanged  number  of  items. 

9  users  made  no  answer  to  the  question. 

Question  3:  In  relation  to  your  entire  business,  are 
sales  of  your  own  private  brands  increasing,  decreas¬ 
ing  or  remaining  unchanged? 

155  users  (79.9  per  cent)  reported  an  increasing 
relative  sales  volume. 

12  users  reported  a  decreasing  relative  sales  vol¬ 
ume. 

17  users  reported  a  relative  sales  volume  not 
changing. 

10  users  made  no  answer  to  the  question. 

140  users  indicated  increases  both  in  number  of 
items  as  well  as  relative  sales  volume. 

11  users  indicated  decreases  both  in  number  of 
items  as  well  as  relative  sales  volume. 

Question  4:  How  does  the  sales  volume  on  our  own 
private  brands  compare  with  the  sales  volume  on  the 
same  items  under  brands  other  than  your  own? 
(Please  consider  combined  volume  100  per  cent  and 
give  approximate  per  cent  of  each.  Example:  Own 
brands,  53  per  cent;  other  brands,  same  items,  47 
per  cent. 

(In  this  summary  estimates  on  other  brands  are 
omitted.) 

5  reported  relative  volume  on  own  brands  at  10 
to  20  per  cent. 

8  reported  relative  volume  on  own  brands  as  20 
to  30  per  cent. 


7  reported  relative  volume  on  own  brands  as  30 
to  40  per  cent. 

5  reported  relative  volume  on  own  brands  as  40 
to  50  per  cent. 

12  reported  relative  volume  on  own  brands  as  50 
to  60  per  cent. 

33  reported  relative  volume  on  own  brands  as  60 
to  70  per  cent. 

42  reported  relative  volume  on  own  brands  as  70 
to  80  per  cent. 

27  reported  relative  volume  on  own  brands  as  80 
to  90  per  cent. 

23  reported  relative  volume  on  own  brands  as  90 
to  100  per  cent. 

13  no  definite  answer;  private  brands  apparently 
unimportant. 

19  no  definite  answer;  private  brands  apparently 
very  important. 

It  will  be  noted  that  156  of  the  194  users  of  private 
brands  (80.4  per  cent)  estimate  their  sales  volume  as 
more  than  half  their  entire  business  on  such  items. 
These  156  comprise  50.6  per  cent  of  all  replies — users 
and  non-users. 

NUMBER  OF  ITEMS  PRIVATELY  BRANDED 

COMPARED  WITH  COMMERCIAL  RATINGS 

3  Companies,  rated  $50,000  to  $75,000,  average  10 
items. 

4  Companies,  rated  $75,000  to  $125,000,  average 
20  items. 

25  Companies,  rated  $125,000  to  $200,000,  average 
49  items. 

30  Companies,  rated  $200,000  to  $300,000,  average 
92  items. 

28  Companies,  rated  $300,000  to  $500,000,  average 
95  items. 

14  Companies,  rated  $500,000  to  $750,000,  average 
105  items. 

8  Companies,  rated  $750,000  to  $1,000,000,  aver¬ 
age  85  items. 

15  Companies,  rated  over  $1,000,000,  average  232 
items. 

Some  replies  gave  no  definite  answer  to  the  question 
regarding  the  number  of  items  privately  branded.  The 
above  tabulation  could  not  include  such  replies,  nor 
could  the  unsigned  responses  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Those  included,  however,  comprise  65.4  per  cent 
of  the  users  of  private  brands  who  responded  to  the 
inquiry. 


Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Replies 


Non- 

Non- 

Users 

users 

Users 

users 

Maine .  2 

0 

Iowa . 

,.  9 

3 

N.  Hampshire  0 

0 

Wisconsin . 

,.  9 

2 

Vermont .  0 

2 

Minnesota.... 

..  9 

2 

Massachus’ts  8 

3 

N.  Dakota.... 

..  1 

0 

R.  Island .  0 

0 

S.  Dakota.... 

..  0 

2 

Connecticut ..  1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

9 

11 

6 

Maryland  .... 

..  2 

1 

Virginia . 

..  3 

4 

Missouri  .  7 

4 

N.  Carolina* 

..  0 

3 

Oklahoma  ....  3 

2 

S.  Carolina.. 

..  0 

4 

Kansas . 12 

2 

Georgia  . 

..  0 

6 

Nebraska .  5 

i 

Florida . 

..  0 

3 

27 


9 


5 


21 
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The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Mortal  Double  Husker  with  its 
celebrated  ear  placing  and  gauging  device.  The  most  positive 
ear  placer  and  gauging  device  in  use.  It  places  the  ears  at  the 
proper  place  and  does  not  clog  up  or  waste  corn. 

Mechanically,  the  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is 
its  husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model  husker  is  equipped  with 
all  steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest,  most  durable 
and  most  dependable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our 
latest  model  husker  are  made  much  longer  than  other  husking 
rolls,  therefore,  they  have  greater  husking  capacity. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  •  giving  full 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  order  any  other  husker. 


Manufacturers 
Com  Huskingr  Machines 
Cora  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  Grain  Cora  Cutters 
ILahellng  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BKOWXr  BOOOS  rOVBBBT  B 
MACKZNB  CO.,  X.td. 
Bamllton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Beet  Squash  Pumpkin 

C(Nm  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Beans  Tomato  Spinach  Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima*  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1931  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1931  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 47th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
147  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ohio . 

.22 

4 

Tennessee  .... 

2 

3 

W.  Virginia. 

.  4 

2 

Arkansas . 

5 

6 

Kentucky . 

.  6 

4 

Mississippi.... 
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This  Dig^est  shows  the  general  conditions  regarding 
the  question  of  the  private  brand.  “Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice”  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  specific  questions,  pro¬ 
vided  the  answers  would  not  disclose  any  information 
which  should  be  regarded  as  confidential  concerning 
any  particular  company  that  replied  to  the  question¬ 
naire. 

- - ^ - 

MEETING  VIRGINIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Hotel  Patrick  Henry,  Roanoke,  February  18th  and 
19th,  1931. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Virginia  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  was  verj*  well  attended  this  year,  the 
social  event  of  the  occasion,  the  big  banquet,  at 
the  opening,  apparently  being  a  move  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  This  is  an  intermingling  of  the  men  and 
ladies  of  the  business,  and  one  which  is  growing  in 
popularity  and  appreciation. 

The  opening  session  was  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  6.00  P.  M.  on  February  18th.  This  is  a 
strictly  business  session,  and  is  notable  this  year  for 
the  action  it  took  in  proposing  a  tax  on  trucking  in 
protection  of  the  railroads. 

Following  the  board  meeting,  the  banquet  convened 
at  7.30  in  the  beautiful  dining  room  of  the  Patrick 
Henrj’  Hotel. 

^Ir.  S.  R.  Price,  Stanley,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
during  the  evening  the  guests  were  entertained  by  en¬ 
joyable  music,  and  ^Ir.  and  ^Irs.  L.  W.  Huffman  were 
particularly  pleasing,  with  songs  and  music. 

Mr.  Wells  A.  Sherman,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  Perish¬ 
able  Commodities  Act,  which  requires  all  canners  who 
purchase  raw  fruits  and  vegetables  to  take  out  a  gov¬ 
ernment  license.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  taking  a  more  prominent  hand  in  business 
everj’  day,  and  if  business  men  objected  to  this  they 
should  register  their  objection. 

Officers  of  the  Association  and  \'isitors  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  responded  when  called  upon  mainly  in  a  humor¬ 
ous  way,  and  the  evening  was  voted  a  great  success. 

Thursday  morning  the  business  session  opened  with 
President  B.  R.  Ikenberry  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Scott,  pastor  of  Christian  Church,  Roan¬ 
oke,  pronounced  the  invocation,  and  Mayor  S.  B.  Seifert 
extended  a  real  \*irginia  welcome  to  all  present,  for 
which  Mr.  C.  B.  Price  thanked  him  in  tho  name  of  the 
Association  and -its  guests. 


Mr.  James  F.  Cole,  district  manager  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Can  Company,  refused  to  be  drawn  into  making  a 
prediction  on  this  year’s  business,  but  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  1931  pack  of  tomatoes,  and  which  all 
know  is  the  main  article  packed  in  this  section,  would 
be  smaller  than  last  year.  He  said  there  was  no  use 
predicting,  because  when  the  time  came  the  canners 
would  run  as  usual,  but  that  this  was  a  year  when  care 
and  caution  are  called  for,  and  he  urged  the  canners  to 
exercise  judgment. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Davidson,  of  the  Piedmont  Label  Company, 
spoke  interestingly  upon  the  subject  of  more  intelligent 
labeling,  with  particular  reference  to  the  requirements 
of  the  McNary-Mapes  Law'  now’  in  force,  and  w’hich  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be  applied  to  the  1931  packing  of  sub¬ 
standard  tomatoes. 

E.  P.  Hylton,  of  the  Colonial  American  National 
Bank,  Roanoke,  gave  the  assembled  canners  something 
to  think  about  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  by  this 
time  next  year  25  per  cent  of  them  wrould  either  be  out 
of  business  or  w’ill  have  merged  with  others  to  make 
larger  and  more  substantial  business  concerns.  He  of¬ 
fered  this  not  in  a  pessimistic  vein,  but  as  the  trend  of 
the  times  towards  the  merging  of  small  units  into 
larger  ones. 

Mr.  Hylton  explained  that  the  bankers  w’ere  not  un¬ 
friendly  in  their  refusal  to  lend  money  freely,  but  that 
they  had  to  keep  their  assets  liquid.  In  his  opinion, 
the  past  season  has  been  the  most  embarrassing  the 
bankers  have  ev’er  been  called  upon  to  face.  He  warned 
the  canners  that  they  must  be  careful,  w’ell  posted  and 
operate  conservatively,  as  in  his  opinion  it  is  all  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  sunival  of  the  fittest. 

Luncheon  was  served  the  entire  Convention  shortly 
after  noon,  and  with  this  slight  recreation  and  enjoy¬ 
able  feature  over  the  business  session  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Shook.  Secretary  of  the  Tri-State  Pack¬ 
ers  Association,  spoke  upon  the  McNary-Mapes  Law’ 
and  of  the  formulation  of  standards  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Shook  briefly  outlined  the  w’ork  which  the 
government  and  the  canners  have  done  up  to  date  In 
tiw’ing  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory’  wording  of  this  sub¬ 
standard  standard  and  the  difficulties  it  entails  upon  all 
concerned.  Everyone  admits  that  he  know’s  w’hat  a 
sub-standard  is,  but  w  hen  it  comes  to  expressing  It  in 
words  intelligent  to  the  inexperienced  laymen,  then  the 
difficulty  arises. 

There  follow’ed  a  round-table  discussion  of  this  law 
and  of  the  Canners  License  Law’,  together  with  other 
proposed  amendments,  many  joining  in  the  discussion. 

The  Nominating  Committee :  C.  V.  Shaffer,  Stanley ; 
C.  G.  Reabum,  Roanoke;  L.  D.  Johnson,  Bedford,  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  Association  the  re-election  of  the 
present  officers,  and  they  w’ere  so  re-elected.  These 
are  as  follows: 

B.  R.  Ikenberry,  Dale\ille,  President. 

E.  C.  Hatcher,  Thaxton,  1st  Vice-President. 

C.  V.  Price,  Stanley,  2nd  Vice-President. 

M.  F.  Sink,  Boone  ^lill,  3rd  Vice-President. 

F.  W.  Brugh,  Nace,  ^cretary-Treasurer. 

Directors  for  1931  were  elected  as  follows:  F.  W. 

Brugh,  M.  F.  Sink,  R.  J.  Bolton,  Fincastle,  and  E.  F. 
Wiley,  C.  G.  Reabum  and  Frank  H.  Gregory’,  of  Ro¬ 
anoke. 

The  Resolutions  Committee,  consisting  of  M.  F.  Sink, 
C.  V.  Price  and  E.  W.  Re\Tiolds,  expressed  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  to  the  Continental  Can  Company  for 
its  hospitality  and  enjoyable  entertainment,  and  to  all 
those  individually  who  had  contributed  to  the  Conven- 
ion’s  enlightenment  or  entertainment. 
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A  CHAI N 
OF  YEARS 


Time  is  the  greatest  test  of  product  or  policy.  For  years  the 
production  of  Heekin  Cons  has  steadily  increased.  The  num* 
ber  of  Conners  using  Heekin  Cons  has  grown  year  after 
year.  Ahead  are  many  years  of  profitable  business.  This 
young  nation  has  just  started  to  grow.  Located  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  agricultural  country,  equipped  with  its  own  big 
River-Rail  Terminal,  Heekin  looks  ahead  with  confidence. 
The  future  of  the  Heekin  Can  Company  will  be  built,  as  in 
the  past,  on  rendering  service  to  the  canning  industry  . . . 
a  personal  interest  in  being  helpful  to  our  friends.  The 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  considwation  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  takes  issue  with  our  suggestions 
that  sales  departments  should  be  strengthened 
^  and  a  logical  campaign  of  advertising  scheduled. 
He  writes  in  part  as  follows : 

“Canners  should  pack  those  lines  that  can  be  produced 
best  in  their  locality,  park  them  well  and  economically, 
and  when  this  has  been  done  they  will  sell  the  goods  at 
prices  that  will  be  largely  fixed  by  competition  with 
other  packers  of  the  same  lines.” 

Certainly  this  attitude  is  far  different  from  that  of 
Napoleon,  who  you  will  remember  said,  “Circumstances 
— why,  I  make  them.”  Canners  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  canning  was  different,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
anyone  venturing  to  engage  in  any  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  understanding  the  output  must  be  sold 
largely  according  to  prices  obtained  by  competitors  in 
like  lines. 

The  very  spirit  of  America  is  against  this.  Individ¬ 
ualism,  rampant  in  the  canning  industry,  is  against  the 
truth  of  this  theory. 

The  very  competition  referred  to  has  shown  and  is 
showing  its  untruth.  When  one  thinks  of  the  best  in 
ovenbaked  beans  one  thinks  of  Heinz.  When  soup  is 
mentioned,  one  thinks  of  Campbell.  When  one  looks 
for  the  standard  of  excellence  and  quality  accepted  as 
standard  for  the  best  in  canned  fruits,  they  look  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  Del  Monte  brands.  There  may  be  canned 
fruits  of  higher  excellence,  but  not  enough  housewives 
know  this  to  seriously  retard  the  profitable  distribution 
of  Calpack’s  output. 

I  can  see  someone  shaking  his  head  and  saying, 
“Well,  I  guess  there  isn’t  much  demand  by  brand  for 
yellow  canned  com  sold  to  the  distributor  at  a  dollar 
thirty  to  forty  when  canned  corn  equally  good  is  selling 
or  has  recently  sold  as  low  as  ninety-five  cents  deliv¬ 
ered.”  Without  arguing  the  matter  let  me  ask  this 
question.  How  much  “no-name”  yellow  corn  would  have 
been  sold  against  one  enjoying  consumer  demand  if  the 
introduced  brand  had  been  offered  at  ninety-five  cents 
delivered  ? 

Put  the  question  in  another  way,  how  much  less  yel¬ 
low  com  would  have  been  sold  this  winter  if  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  had  not  been  created  by  quality  packers 
distributing  their  pack  under  a  factory  label  ? 

An  industry  made  up  as  it  is  of  individualists  will  al¬ 
ways  dislike  to  do  anything  for  the  other  fellow,  or  to 
hold  the  bag  as  it  were,  but  leaders  have  been  doing 
this  for  years,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  leaders. 

The  sooner  each  and  every  canner  realizes  a  part  of 
his  profit  or  loss  depends  on  what  the  other  fellow 
makes  or  loses,  the  better  off  we  will  all  be. 

The  old  timer  and  the  newcomer  both  should  figure 
costs  before  selling  and  realize  costs  at  least  after  the 
sale  is  made. 

The  far-sighted  canner  who  has  established  a  consu¬ 
mer  demand  for  his  goods  under  his  factory  label  will 


get  all  costs,  including  advertising,  and  stands  a  better 
chance  of  net  profit  than  the  packer  who  packs  his 
goods  as  well  as  he  can  and  starts  out  with  the  expecta- . 
tion  of  selling  them  at  prices  fixed  by  competition. 

Most  time  is  lost  in  the  completion  of  any  project  by 
delays  in  the  starting  of  it. 

Probably  there  is  hardly  a  canner  reading  this  ar¬ 
ticle  but  who  will  agree  that  he  should  establish  his 
labels,  but  the  majority  will  want  to  wait  until  next 
year,  at  least,  before  starting  to  do  this.  Of  course, 
evep^one  will  want  to  do  all  he  can  towards  building  a 
business  under  his  factory  labels,  provided  it  can  be 
done  without  any  special  effort,  planning  or  expendi¬ 
ture.  Some  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  feeble  at¬ 
tempts  toward  establishing  new  distributors  under  a 
factory  label,  and  some  may  even  make  attempts  to¬ 
ward  what  they  consider  to  be  advertising. 

The  first  step  toward  profitable  manufacturing  of 
any  commodity  is  the  determination  of  costs  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

Then  a  fair  field  is  fixed,  and  this  should  include  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Cuts  in  price  below  the  one  fixed  as  fair  should  only 
be  made  after  all  factors  in  the  situation  have  been 
considered  and  weighed.  Gradually  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  is  arriving  at  merchandising  conclusions. 

Take  the  corn  canners  as  an  example.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  corn  canner  should  not  know  the  ap¬ 
proximate  stocks  of  corn  now  in  hands  of  packers  and 
distributors.  The  monthly  rate  of  consumption  can  be 
figured  closely. 

Pretty  definite  conclusions  have  been  reached  as  to 
the  acreage  to  be  planted  this  year  and  the  probable 
maximum  pack. 

After  all  these  facts  have  been  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  any  canner  who  sells  corn  for  spot  or  future  deliv¬ 
ery  at  a  price  which  does  not  allow  him  a  reasonable 
profit  is  simply  continuing  to  do  business  on  the  old  hit 
or  miss  plan  that  should  have  been  outlawed  long  ago. 
With  these  packs  and  consumption  figures  more  and 
more  accurate  and  readily  available,  canners  should 
consider  first  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  quality 
they  can  pack  and  dispose  of  most  easily  at  a  profit.  Mr. 
Albert  H.  Morrill,  President  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and 
Baking  Company,  said  recently:  “During  the  present 
period  of  depression  there  has  been  a  tendency  away 
from  the  higher-priced  items  of  canned  produce  to  the 
standard  of  lower-priced  items.” 

This  condition  of  consumption  may  continue  until  the 
period  of  depression  has  fully  passed  and  canners 
should  govern  their  packs  as  they  think  best  from  a 
quality  standpoint. 

This  is  probably  not  a  year  in  which  to  increase  acre¬ 
age,  or  to  even  plant  as  large  an  acreage  as  was  put  out 
in  1930. 
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Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  tedcen  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Extra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by  /  \ 

■  La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  G>nipany  g>— 

U  Porte,  IndU... 


MICHIGAN  LITHOGRAPHING  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

EDINBURG  .  IND.  FINDLAY,  OHIO 
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When  the  decision  has  been  made  as  to  acreage,  qual¬ 
ity  and  prices  for  1931,  a  careful  surve^^^  of  distribution, 
both  present  and  expected,  should  be  made. 

Plan  on  more  contacts  from  your  office  during  1931 
than  you  have  beemin  the  habit  of  making  with  your 
customers.  It’s  time  to  feel  you  can  see  all  your  cus¬ 
tomers  during  the  spring,  get  them  all  lined  up  and 
have  your  time  free  after  May  15th  for  the  supervision 
of  your  pack,  crops,  etc. 

Then  you  get  caught  in  a  rush  of  detail  after  the 
pack  is  entered  upon,  you  are  next  bound  up  in  detail 
of  getting  out  future  orders,  you  have  a  few  customers 
you  must  see  in  the  fall  and  the  year  ends.  You  have 
probably  seen  all  of  your  customers  once,  some  of  them 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  majority  have  been  left 
with  the  memory  of  that  call  you  made  last  spring 
when  you  were  lining  them  up  for  this  season’s  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  can’t  plan  now  on  seeing  your  customers 
twice  as  often  in  1931  as  you  did  last  year,  get  some  one 
into  your  organization  who  can  do  this  sales  work  for 
you. 

Then  take  into  your  organization  if  necessary,  or  get 
from  outside  sources,  a  man  who  can  advise  you  as  to 
the  start  of  a  long-time  advertising  campaign  designed 
to  fit  your  particular  needs.  Instead  of  one  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  canned  foods,  as  we  had  a  few  years  ago,  we 
now  have  at  least  four  or  five.  All  of  these  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  place  in  the  consumer’s  mind.  All  are  going 
ahead.  They  are  going  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  profit¬ 
able  canned  foods  business  of  the  country  away  from 
those  canners  who  pack  and  sell  goods  to  be  sold  as 
competition  dictates. 

Make  your  own  sales  circumstances ! 


WISCONSIN’S  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  IN  ACTION 
Its  Membership  and  Resolutions. 

By  Harvey  R.  Burr. 

The  following  resolution  and  recommendations 
were  approved  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association  at  the  first  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  in  Milwaukee  Tuesday, 
February  17th. 

This  Advisory  Council  consists  of  the  present  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association :  Mr. 
J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc ;  Mr.  C.  0.  Davidson,  Horicon ; 
Mr.  D.  H.  Steinburg,  Colby;  Mr.  W.  C.  Schorer,  Sauk 
City;  Mr.  C.  0.  Dahl,  Osseo;  Mr.  J.  L.  Fuhremann, 
Berlin;  Mr.  C.  P.  Sampson,  Oconto  Falls;  Mr.  Henry 
Soltau,  Bangor;  Mr.  H.  A.  Verhulst,  Sheboygan,  and 
the  following  additional  appointees : 

Mr.  R.  F.  Clark,  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  Canneries, 
Beaver  Dam ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Glasscoff,  of  the  Waupun  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Waupun ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Garretson,  of  the  J.  B.  In- 
derrieden  Co.,  Chicago;  Mr.  John  Staub,  of  the  Staub 
Brokerage  Co.,  Waukesha;  Mr.  Wm.  Ross,  of  the  Ser¬ 
geant  &  Nicholoy  Co.,  Milwaukee ;  Mr.  Lester  Radke,  of 
the  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  H.  R. 
Burr,  Executive  Secretary,  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Mr.  Milo  Hagan,  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Mad¬ 
ison  ;  Mr.  M.  S.  Newcomb,  of  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  Chicago. 

Mr.  J.  T.  McPherson,  of  the  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank,  Milwaukee  ,and  representatives  of  the  American 
and  Continental  Can  Companies  at  Chicago. 

Unusual  importance  is  attached  to  the  action  of  this 
Advisory  Council,  as  it  marks  a  new  order  of  things  in 
the  attempt  of  Wisconsin  canners  to  improve  the  qud- 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

We  are  manufacturers 


Write 


for 

Catalog 


ROBINS  CIRCLE 
STEAM  HOIST 


ROBINS  PICKING  A 
INSPECTION  TABLE 


RETORJ 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

LOMBARD  &  CONCORD^STS.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


AVARS  NEW  PERFECTION 
PEA  FILLER 


The  Nation2d  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 


The  Only  Feeder  That 


Patented 


SAVES  PEAS, 

IMPROVES  THE  QUALITY, 
INCREASES  CAPACITY 


The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
IDEAL  VINER  FEEDERS  WITH 
DISTRIBUTOR  thoroughly  separate 
the  vines,  and  separation  is  essential  in 
order  to  obtain  best  results  from  any 
Viner. 


OVER  2500  IN  USE 

IDEAL  Feeders  were  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years 


Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


Manufacturer  of  Ideal  VinerSf  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters  ^ 

ESTABLISHED  1880  I 

S 
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Without  doubt,  fine  in  every  way  except  possi¬ 
bly  in  sizing. 

Its  embarassing  to  open  a  can  of  ‘twos’  and  find 
a  layer  of  ‘threes’  right  on  top.  Likewise,  it  cuts 
into  profits  to  find  a  lot  of  ‘ones’  mixed  in  with  the 
‘twos’. 

.  A  MONITOR  Pea  Grader  guarantees  against 
this.  Each  size  is  put  where  it  belongs  and  in  the 
long  run,  you  will  find  that  profitable. 

This  Grader  is  also  ideal  for  Lima  Bean  grading. 
That  makes  it  a  two  purpose  machine— it  works 
at  least  two  crops  per  year.  Another  source  of 
profit.  Its  the  sum  of  these  little  items  that  in 
these  days  makes  up  profit  or  loss. 

Why  not  write  us. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  S.  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  A  Engineering  Ce. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BRCKTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formeriy  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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ity  of  Wisconsin  canned  foods,  peas  in  particular, 
through  the  medium  of  reduced  acreage.  It  is  also  de¬ 
signed  to  place  the  entire  industry  on  a  more  stable  and 
substantial  economic  basis  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  banking  interests,  the  supply  companies  and  food 
brokers. 

This  Advisory  Council  is  seeking  to  interest  other 
state  canning  associations  in  the  development  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  program,  with  the  hope  that  the  entire  industry 
may  see  fit  to  adopt  the  same  policy  of  reduced  acrea- 
age,  improvement  of  quality  and  market  stability. 

Resolution 

In  view  of  the  condition  which  confronts  the  canning 
industry  today,  it  is  the  opinion  and  recommendation  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  a  duplication  of  the  1930  production,  in 
both  size  and  quality,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  industry. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved, 

I.  That  particular  emphasis  and  attention  be  given 
by  each  individual  canner  to  those  factors  of  manage¬ 
ment  that  will  result  in  a  general  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  his  pack. 

II.  That  in  the  case  of  peas  for  canning  a  maximum 
of  not  more  than  300  acres  per  line  of  canning  machin¬ 
ery  be  planted  for  the  1931  crop. 

III.  That  the  acreage  planted  for  1931,  and  each  year 
thereafter,  in  each  individual  case,  be  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  the  normal  annual  sales  which  can  be  made  at 
a  profit,  less  the  stocks  carried  over  from  the  previous 
year. 

IV.  That  in  view  of  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act,  requiring  sub-standard 
grades  to  be  labeled  as  such,  and  in  order  to  avoid  pos¬ 
sible  difficulty  in  complying  with  this  amendment,  a 
program  of  improvement  in  quality  through  reduced 
acreage  is  necessary. 

V.  That  banks  and  supply  companies  should  not  be 
expected  to  grant  credit  to  canners  who  do  not  follow 
the  constructive  recommendations  outlined  in  para¬ 
graphs  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

VI.  That  seed  companies  co-operate  with  canners  in 
carrying  seed  stocks  not  required  for  the  season  of 
1931,  and  that  they  control  their  production  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  will  correspond  to  the  recommendations 
contained  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

VII.  That  in  view  of  ‘the  present  market  condition 
and  the  amount  of  warehouse  stocks  on  hand  at  this 
time,  the  Advisory  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
situation  does  not  justify  selling  present  stocks  below 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  Council  is  further  of  the 


opinion,  that  if  the  recommendations  contained  in  par¬ 
agraphs  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  followed  it  will  be  possible,  if 
necessary,  to  carry  over  this  surplus  until  such  time  as 
it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  and  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Pea  Holdings  in  Wisconsin 

The  following  report  of  shipments  for  the  month  of 
January  and  the  unsold  surplus  as  of  February  1st  is 
released  in  this  form,  due  to  the  fact  that  several  can¬ 
ners  have  misunderstood  the  questionnaire  and  have 
failed  to  identify  the  actual  unsold  stocks  from  those 
that  were  sold  and  not  shipped.  Apparently  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  for  us  to  design  a  complete  and  uniform 
inventory  system  for  many  canners  who  are  having  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  making  these  reports. 

It  is  of  vital  importance,  however,  that  these  reports 
be  compiled  at  least  once  each  month,  and  while  we  de¬ 
sire  to  simplify  the  form  as  much  as  possible,  it  must 
be  accurate  and  tell  the  truth  or  it  is  useless. 

Here  is  the  story  for  January : 

Peas 

From  our  report  of  January  1st  there  were  on  hand 
in  Wisconsin  canners’  warehouses  at  that  time  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Sold  but  not  shipped  January  1,  1931 . 2,785,305  cases 

Unsold  surplus  January  1,  1931 . 2,321,323  cases 

There  were  shipped  out  of  Wisconsin  during  the 
month  of  January,  1931,  a  total  of  831,316  cases.  Of 
this  total  shipment  58  per  cent,  or  482,163  cases,  were 
on  future  contracts.  The  balance  of  this  movement,  or 
42  per  cent,  amounts  to  319,152  cases  shipped  on  spot 
sales. 

There  are,  therefore,  on  hand  unsold  in  Wisconsin  on 
February  1st,  1931,  1,972,171  cases. 

There  are  sold  but  not  shipped  February  1,  1931, 
2,303,142  cases. 

Total  warehouse  stocks  on  hand,  4,275,313  cases. 

All  in  terms  of  No.  2  tins. 

Note — My  guess  is  that  there  will  be  750,000  cases 
of  peas  in  Wisconsin  canners’  warehouses  on  July  1st, 
1931,  both  sold  and  unsold.  If  it  works  out  this  way, 
our  total  production  for  Wisconsin  in  1931  should  not 
exceed  eight  and  one-half  million  cases.  Write  your 
own  ticket! 

Beets 

Estimated  total  sales  spot  for  January,  1931,  27,452 
cases. 

Estimated  total  shipments,  both  futures  and  spots, 
58,229  cases. 

Estimated  total  unsold  surplus  February  1,  1931, 
379,852  cases. 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Soatt 


Quality  Has  No  Substitute’* 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Note — It  will  take  at  least  8  months  to  move  this 
surplus  of  beets. 

Beans 

All  sizes  and  grades. 

Estimated  total  spot  sales  for  January,  1931,  39,000 
cases. 

Estimated  total  shipments,  both  futures  and  spots, 
50,796  cases. 

Estimated  total  unsold  surplus  February  1,  1931, 
465,080  cases. 

Note — It  will  take  at  least  nine  months  to  move  this 
surplus  of  beans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  R.  BURR,  Executive  Secretary. 

- * - 

THE  INDIANA  CANNERS’  SCHOOL 
Purdue  University,  February  10  to  12,  1931. 

TWO  hundred  of  the  men  who  uphold  Indiana’s 
reputation  as  a  canning  state  met  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  February  10-12  for  the  fourth  annual  con¬ 
ference  for  canners  and  field  men,  held  by  the  horticul¬ 
tural  department  of  the  University.  The  attendance 
was  the  largest  ever  recorded  at  a  conference  of  the 
canners  and  field  men,  and  the  meeting  was  pronounced 
the  most  successful  by  Purdue  men  who  arranged  the 
program. 

The  program  started  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  February 
10,  with  a  luncheon  of  canners,  followed  by  divided 
meetings  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association  and  the 
field  men.  The  program  for  the  field  men,  which  was 
dominant  throughout  the  conference,  covered  many 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  men  who  act  as  important 
cogs  in  the  canning  crop  production  machine. 

Fred  Sanders,  of  Matthews,  Ind.,  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  tomato  field  men  in  the  first  talk  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  was  followed  by  F.  L.  Winters,  of  Hoopes- 
ton.  Ill.,  discussing  sweet  com  problems,  and  by 
Charles  Knowling,  of  Seymour,  Ind.,  who  discussed 
conditions  encountered  by  the  field  men  working  with 
the  producers  of  string  beans  and  pumpkins. 

H.  E.  Rathfon.  of  Redkey,  acted  as  toastmaster  at 
the  annual  Sons  of  Soil  dinner,  at  which  35  field  men 
were  inducted  into  “The  Royal  and  Ancient  Order  of 
Sons  of  Soil,”  a  ceremony  which  provided  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  group  at  the  banquet  during  a  good  share 
of  the  evening. 

W.  B.  Ward,  extension  horticulturist  of  Purdue,  pre¬ 
sented  medals  to  winners  in  the  Ten  Ton  Tomato 
Club  at  the  banquet.  II.  G.  Koors,  of  Tipton,  set  a  pro¬ 
duction  record  for  the  state  last  year,  with  a  yield  of 
23.76  tons  to  the  acre  on  a  5.6  acre  field.  On  the  basis 
of  graded  tomatoes.  Benjamin  Caldwell,  of  Glenwood, 
had  the  highest  yield,  with  16.8  bushels  to  the  acre.  A 
total  of  198  growers,  or  17  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in 
the  Ten  Ton  Club,  produced  the  required  yield  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  medals.  Of  these,  19  earned  silver  medals,  with 
yields  between  15  and  20  tons  to  the  acre,  and  four 
growers  went  over  the  20-ton  mark,  with  Koors  in  the 
lead. 

“There  is  no  substitute  for  good  seed,”  E.  S.  Haber, 
of  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Ames,  told  the 
conference  visitors  in  the  first  talk  on  the  second  day’s 
program.  He  stated  that  in  sweet  com  canning  opera¬ 
tions,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  in  prime  canning 
condition  when  delivered;  15  per  cent  is  underripe,  and 


the  other  15  per  cent  is  overripe,  under  average  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  use  of  hybrid  strains  of  Country  Gentleman 
sweet  corn  as  a  means  of  increasing  yields  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Glen  Smith,  of  Purdue,  who  has  conducted 
experiments  for  the  past  several  years  developing 
strains  of  sweet  corn  which  produce  higher  yields  and 
more  uniform  ears  as  to  size  and  time  of  maturity  than 
the  parental  varieties  o^  cbm. 

Some  of  the  ways  of  avoiding  damage  to  the  sweet 
corn  crop  by  the  250  insects  that  attack  sweet  corn 
were  discussed  by  J.  J.  'Davis,  head  of  the  entomology 
department  of  Purdue.  Good  farm  practices  are  the 
best  general  remedy  for  insect  troubles,  he  said. 

F.  C.  Gaylord,  horticulturist  of  Purdue,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  placing  tomato  production  in  Indiana 
on  a  graded  product  basis,  discussed  the  adoption  of 
grades  for  sweet  corn,  a  step  w’hich  appears  likely  to 
be  taken  within  the  next  few  years. 

String  beans  and  pumpkins  were  paid  homage  on 
the  afternoon  program  of  the  second  day.  Discussions 
by  Paul  Williams  and  G.  H.  Rieman,  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  E.  C.  Stair,  J.  H.  MacGil- 
Jivray  and  D.  M.  Doty,  of  Purdue.  MacGillivray  and 
Doty  reported  on  the  first  year  of  tests  of  pumpkin  va¬ 
rieties  conducted  at  Purdue  during  the  1930  season,  in 
which  some  40  strains  and  varieties  were  compared. 
Connecticut  field  pumpkin  was  outstanding  in  yield  of 
the  varieties  tested,  although  Dr.  MacGillivray  re¬ 
ported  that  he  did  not  regard  the  first  year’s  tests  as 
conclusive,  owing  to  abnormally  dry  weather. 

The  hot,  dry  weather  during  1930  increased  the  dam¬ 
age  to  tomatoes  from  fusarium  wilt,  blossom  and  rot, 
and  bacterial,  spot,  but  at  the  same  time  cut  down  the 
more  important  diseases  of  Septoria  leaf  spot  and  early 
blight,  the  field  men  were  told  by  R.  W.  Samson,  plant 
pathologist  of  Purdue,  on  the  final  program  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  W.  B.  Ward  discussed  the  factors  which  af¬ 
fected  the  yields  in  the  Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club  last  year. 
And  F.  C.  Gaylord  rang  down  the  curtain  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  with  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
the  ripening  date  of  tomatoes. 

Before  adjourning  the  canners  took  cognizance  of 
the  distressed  condition  of  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  and  voted  to  donate  a  total  of  teif  to  fifteen  car¬ 
loads  of  canned  products  to  be  distributed  through  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Legion  to  suf¬ 
ferers  in  the  drougth-stricken  sections.  The  goods  will 
be  donated  by  the  individual  members  of  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association  and  probably  will  include  a  fair 
representation  of  the  50  different  canned  products  put 
up  in  Indiana. 

President  E.  C.  Elliott,  of  Purdue,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  canners’  banquet,  held  on  the  second 
evening.  Claude  Gregg,  of  Vincennes,  president  of  the 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

- ^ - 

BACK  ON  HIS  OLD  JOB 

FFECTIVE  March  1st,  Robert  Van  Horn  will  re¬ 
sume  his  former  association  with  Kelley  Clarke 
Company,  of  Seattle. 

Aside  from  a  brief  period  in  1930,  Mr.  Van  Horn  was 
connected  with  the  canned  foods  department  of  Kelley 
Clarke  Company  for  over  twenty  years,  and  enjoys  a 
wide  acquaintance  among  canners  throughout  the 
country. 
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ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


7T 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Steam  Boxes 


MADE  BY 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thameo  St. 
BALTIMORE;  MD. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


WHY  REPAIR  OBSOLETE  EQUIPMENT  ? 

Another  year’s  service  wrung  from  a  worn  out  machine  or  piece  of 
equipment  may  only  be  done  at  a  premium.  Don”t  pay  this  premium 
to  operate  your  plant  this  year. 

Their  is  still  time  to  get  a  Washer-Elevator  I  I 

for  next  season’s  pack.  I  I 

Modern-Clean-Sightly-Economical  j  I 

Installed  without  disturbing  your  old  equip- 
ment.  Pay  nothing  until  October  1st. 

Write  for  our  Special  Guarantee  and  Convenient  Tertns. 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO. 

773  EAST  MARKISON  AVE.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  -opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  xcith  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 

3  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Pea  Graders 
1  Sinclair  Scott  Perfection  Power  Crane 
6  Sprague  Sells  Fans  for  Pea  Picking  Tables 
1  Ayars  Rotary  Tomato  Filler 
1  3”  Gould  Deep  Well  Pump 

1  36”  Belt  Driven  Propellar  Fan 

2  1925  Gasoline  Overland  Motors  with  Pulleys  for 

belt  drive 

1  Hand  Bean  Picking  Machine 
1  Knapp  Model  Boxing  Machine. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY-Having  just  purchased  all  of 
the  canning  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Caz- 
enovia  Canning  Co.  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  who  have 
engaged  in  another  line  of  manufacturing,  we  offer 
the  finest  line  of  used  canners  items  we  have  ever 
seen  offered.  Many  items  are  practically  as  good  as 
new  having  been  used  little  and  exceptionally  well 
cared  for.  Everything  is  priced  attractively.  Anti¬ 
cipate  your  wants  for  at  least  two  years  and  buy 
some  of  it.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  save  many 
dollars— you  can  well  afford  to  borrow  money  to  grab 
some  of  these  bargains.  Tell  us  your  needs  quick. 
Come  and  see  it.  Ask  for  list. 

Wolfrom  Canning  Machinery  Co., 

Loew  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Made 
from  choice  selected  whole  tomatoes,  good  color  and 
fine  flavor.  Car  loads  only. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED  FOR  CASH— 4  Anderson-Barngrover  or 
Wonder  Cookers,  large  capacity  for  Nos.  2  and  3  cans. 
We  offer  1  practically  new  No.  10  Cooker  in  exchange 
for  No.  3  Cooker. 

Address  Box  A-1799  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — 2  or  3  Sprague  Rutter  Process  Kettles  and 
1  No.  10  Filling  Machine. 

The  Rossville  Pkg.  Co.,  Rossville,  Ill, 

WANTED— One  used  Chisholm— Ryder  Pea  Viner 
with  Feeder  and  Under  Carrier.  State  price  and 
condition  of  machine  and  where  located. 

Address  Box  A-1801  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland^fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  grown,  germination  92%,  10/  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/D  B/L. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  206  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Break-O-Day  Tomato  Seed;  only  variety 
not  affected  by  blossom  end  rot.  Produced  16  tons 
per  acre  when  all  other  varieties  almost  ruined  by 
severe  drouth.  Plantings  in  Florida  prove  it  to  be 
free  of  any  off  type  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Mar- 
globe,  holding  its  size  better  than  any  other  variety 
on  fourth  and  fifth  hands.  Names  of  pleased  grow¬ 
ers  there  given  on  request.  1  oz.  $1.50;  J  lb.  $8.50; 
1  lb.  $15.00;  special  price  on  larger  orders.  Germin¬ 
ation  89%. 

Wm.  N.  Eyler,  Route  2,  Cumberland,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Northern  Illinois  grown  Sweet  Corn  Seed 
from  selected  stocks;  Bantam,  Crosby,  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  Prices  and  samples  upon  request. 

Midwest  Canning  Corp.,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — Some  excellent  quality  high  yielding 
Country  Gentleman  Sweet  Corn  Seed,  also  good 
Golden  Bantam  Seed. 

The  Milford  Cang.  Co.,  Milford,  Ill. 
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Wan  ted — Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Men  to  join  The  Commercial  Canning  Club, 
teaching  the  latest  methods,  processes  and  formulas 
for  canning  Grapefruit  and  Juices,  small  Irish  Pot¬ 
atoes  and  a  full  line  of  staple  commodities.  One  dol¬ 
lar  entitles  you  to  membership  and  all  advantages. 
Canning  School  Courses,  Inc., 

Room  4,  35  N.  W.  26th  St. ,  Miami,  Fla. 

WANTED— Canner  to  furnish  Tomato  seed;  we  field- 
grow  and  field-harden  plants  ready  May  1st.  Three 
railroads;  18  hours  truck  to  Baltimore. 

J.  K.  Mayfield 

Denmark,  S.  Car. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Superintendent  for  Indiana  Catsup  Factory.  One 
who  understands  machinery  and  can  handle  help  and  also  not 
afraid  of  work;  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1794  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  plant  or 
chain  of  plants  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes  and  hominy.  Thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  these  lines  from  the  field  to  the  consumer;  also  office 
work.  Can  install  and  maintain  equipment,  handle  labor  and 
keep  yodr  costs  down.  Have  had  twelve  years  experience  and 
can  furnish  excellent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1789  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  a  high  grade  pea 
and  tomato  packer;  in  the  game  20  years.  Machinist  by  trade. 
Last  place  four  years.  Will  go  anywhere;  age  42  and'in  best  of 
health.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1792  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Canning  Plant.  12  years  experience  and  can 
handle  a  full  line;  also  know  crop  gn*owing  conditions,  warehouse 
and  office  work. 

Address  Box-1786  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  in  either  sales  or  producti¬ 
on  end  of  canning  or  pickle  plant.  Experience  and  ability  will 
stand  close  inspection.  Previously  employed  in  Southern  States. 
Future  more  of  a  consideration  than  immediate  salary. 

Address  Box  B-17^  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  experienced  Tomato  packer,  familiar 
with  all  Tomato  products;  also  snap  beans.  Can  superintend  and 
install  machinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1800  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Roe-Boss  with  a  long  season  canning 
factory  to  supply  help  of  all  kinds.  Been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Reason  for  change,  last  employer  not  operating  this  year. 

Address  Box  B-1797  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  expert  Labeler  as  operator  of  either 
Burt  or  Knapp  machines  on  tin,  or  World  or  Ermold  on  glass. 
Can  take  charge  of  crew.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1802  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


BROKERS  WANTED  BY 

Reputable  Southern  California  Packer, 


In  the  following  market: 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Duluth.  Minn, 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Peoria.  Ill. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Montgomery.  Ala. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Address  Box  A-1798  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORaTED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICASO,  ILL. 


Canners  Ejcchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

_ Grading  under  the  McNary>Mapes  Amendment 

A 

15  S.  GAY  STREET  M 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  ^  ^ 


Can  prices 

1931  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
base  prices  for  its  term  contracts,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for 
Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and 
ELastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.40  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  19.99  pet  M. 

No.  2i  size . 25.21  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 27.19  per  M. 

No.  10  size .  60.33  per  M. 

AMER.ICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINfllft  Of  TIN  PLATt  -  SIACK  IRON  >  CAlVANIiCP  IH<i<«.  •  finKI 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOUDER  MFC. 

O 

o 

• 

Can  Stringhteners 

Cookers 

Filling  Tables 

Madison  St.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

.ijnnmiiiMmmiiiiinimniniiimmitHiiiniiiiiiimiimMiiiiiMiHiiiiHiiniiiihiiMiiii^ 

gMHlllHllllillllliiiiiimHmmumlmilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiSnHmmnmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniimnnnmhmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJU  li| 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  label  has  been  called  **a 
silent  salesman,”  A  Gamse 
Label  talks. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

Z/  i  llrLO^cupher's 

GAMSE  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


,=  iniiimmiHiiiMiiitmitiiiiiniiiiiMiiitnfiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniniiiinmiiiinmMinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiniiiiinHiinin  =| 


{Eliminate  causes 
of  ^flatsWd  sounT 
i^insure  sanitai^^ 
cleanliness-' — 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1327;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiFl 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adam*  Street 
Chicago. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^4 . . 

Peeled,  Na  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . •••; . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

M^ium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.l  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No  Isq . 


Balto.  N.Y. 
_  4.00 

s  Tm 

.  8.26 

8.86 


.  8.00 

_  8.00 

8.40  8.40 

2.80  2.00 


BAKED  BEANS± 

In  Sauce,  8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  ZVi  . 

No.  10  . 


.46  . 

.60  - 

1.26  1.60 
4.00  4.76 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.26 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00 


IJMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  1.90 

No.  10  .  10.26 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.60 

No.  10  .  8-00 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.06 

No.  10  . - .  7.00 

No.  22,  Fresh  White .  1-00 

No.  10  .  6.26 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 90 


1.36 


9.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT± 
Standard.  No.  2.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SPINACHi 
Standard  No.  2 

No.  2M!  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASHi 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes). 


SWEET  POTATOES* 
Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.40  1.26 

1.36  _ 


.90  ™„... 
I.b7%n.06 
1.1.5  tl.l6 
4.00  t3.60 


TOMATO  ES± 

Elxtra  Standard,  No  1.. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.85  . 

.80  . 

1.36  . 

1.26  . 

4.25  . 

3.76  . 

.45  . 

.40  . 

.70  t.67% 

.67% . 

1.10  . 

1.02%tl-06 

3.25  . 

3.16  t 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

Balto. 

N.Y 

.90 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

1.60 

1.76 

.85 

1.00 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

1.76 

1.76 

.90 

1.06 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

2.10 

2.90 

3.60 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No  1 . 

Seconds,  Yellow.  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.35 

1.30 

1.26 

1.60 

.90 

Peeled,  No.  io . 

PINEAPPLE* 

6.00 

. 

4.60 

Hawaii  Sliced.  Extra.  No  2%  . 
Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

2.46 

2.26 

2.46 

2.80 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1... 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2... 
Standard  Water,  No.  10. 


2.40 

2.10 

2.46 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.50  3.16 

No.  10s  .  13.60  . 


BEETS! 

Baby,  No.  2  .  1.40  1.86 

8-16,  No.  2 .  . 

16-20.  No.  3 . 1-26  - 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80  1.20 

Cut.  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

Whole,  No.  10  .  4.00  6.00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.00  . 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  1.06 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  6.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.76  6.00 

CORN! 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Extra  Standard,  No.  lo . — 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.36  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 90  . 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  3  . 1.00  1.20 

Split,  No.  10  .  3.26  3.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2..... . 90  ........ 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.26  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEAS! 

Petit  Pois,  1b  .  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s  .  1.66 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 .  1.66 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 .  1.40 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.30 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.16 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00  1.02% 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 95  .86 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 96 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas;  10s . 6.76  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs  .  6.60  6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is .  . . 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2% . 86  _ 

No.  8  . 90  .86 

No.  10  .  2.70  2.66 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 36  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.26  3.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trinunings . 36  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  . 


Canned  Fruits 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz . 76  1.16 

16  oz.  . 1.26  1.60 

17  oz .  1.26  1.60 

19  oz .  1.36  . 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


LOBSTER* 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.76 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.30  . 

Pa.,  No.  3  .  1.26  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.86 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.26  2.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.36  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  7.26  7.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2  .  1.86 

No.  10  .  8.50  7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 .  9.26  . 

California  Standard  2%  .  3.10  3.00 

Choice,  No.  2%  . 3.40  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT 


8  oz . 70 

No.  2  .  1.46  . 

No.  6  .  4.26  . 

No.  1  Juice .  1.16  . 

No.  5  Juice .  4.10  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.10  . 

No.  2%  .  1.66  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  2.16 

Choice  .  3.60  2.86 

Fancy  . . . .  2.76 

Standi^,  No.  10..> - — .. — ..... — .....~  — 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz .  1.06 

6  oz.  .  1.16 

8  oz .  2.10 

10  oz .  2.30 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26 


SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1. 


Flat,  No.  %  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Columbus  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 1.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1  .  1.66 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

>1  Oil,  Decorate<l.  Keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Mustard,  Keyless . 

>4  Oil,  carton . 

•’i  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Caliornia,  Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8 . 

White,  %8 .  14.00 

White,  Is . 

Blue  ^n,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %8  . 

Striped,  Is  . . 

Yellow,  %s  . - . 


3.86 

2.00 


1.20 

’i’ib 


3.20 


1.16 

4.76 
2.60 

.98% 

216 

1.66 

1.76 


t3.40 

14.00 


t3.40 

t4.40 

ts.is 

t3.16 


9.00 

13.60 
7.26 

13.25 

6.75 

12.00 

7.26 

18.60 
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M  SANITARY 

OR  OPER  TOPR^J^m^ 
^  irORERR  CEOSIRG  WACHIRES  i 


And  back  of  each:  ReliabTe,  understanding  service 


•  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  ADVICE 


CLOSING  AAACHINERY 


Foodstuffs  pockoging  and  preserving,  according  „ost  modern  type  — geared  for  high  speed 


to  the  newest  scientific  methods. 


•  ORGANIZED  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 
In  addition  to  assured  can  deliveries  —  ever 


output. 


•  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 


ready,  cheerfully  rendered  help  at  your  coll—  Short  cuts  in  transportation  that  mean  quick  ser- 


to  maintain  your  own  production  schedules. 


vice  and  money  saving,  in  place  of  warehousing. 


CANS  OF  QUALITY  •  THE  CANS  YOU  NEED .  .  .  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATIOIN 

••BALTIMOR.E  PLANT- 8II  S- WOLFE  ST- 

Plants  ►  NewYorkCiiy-  Brooklyn*  Hamilton .  Ohio 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  MARCH  2,  1931 


Possible  Need  to  Revise  Method  of  Considering  the 
Market — Selling  Widespread — Consumption  and  Re¬ 
tail  Distribution  at  High  Point — Watch  Your  Grow¬ 
ers’  Contracts. 

Getting  the  right  perspective— in 

line  with  the  entire  industry,  we  have  been  very 
slow  to  accept  the  new  manner  of  buying  canned 
foods  in  what  is  called  a  wholesale  way,  but  which  in 
fact  is  merely  a  retail  way.  We  know  that  it  is  said 
that  this  manner  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  never 
again  will  these  buyers  take  canned  foods  in  the  large 
way  they  used  to  do — carloads  and  trainloads  at  one 
time — but  we  just  have  never  accepted  that  as  final. 
The  thoughtless  and  the  inexperienced  have  been  too 
fond  of  putting  finals  on  all  manner  of  human  actions 
which  are  found  to  be  an^d;hing  but  final.  As  for  in¬ 
stance  the  bankers  dismissed  with  an  indignant  wave 
of  the  hand  any  suggestion  that  there  could  ever  again 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  panic,  nor  even  a  near  panic,  under 
their  wonderful  banking  .system.  And  now  look  at  the 
darn  thing !  And  so  we  were  slow,  and  so  was  the  en¬ 
tire  industry,  in  accepting  the  assertions  that  never 
again  would  buying  be  upon  a  really  wholesale  basis, 
and  that  from  now  on  the  distributors  would  take  can¬ 
ned  foods  only  as  they  required  them  from  day  to  day. 
Well,  they  have  been  able  to  do  that  for  the  past  eigh¬ 
teen  months,  but  that  that  style  of  buying  is  perma¬ 
nent!  Well,  we  do  not  want  to  raise  any  false  hopes, 
but  we  very  sincerely  doubt  it.  Some  day  we  will  see 
real  traders  in  the  market  again,  and  then  these  field 
mice  will  disappear  as  mist  before  the  sun.  Manhood 
has  sunk  to  a  low  level,  but  it  has  not  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  and  it  will  return.  We  still  believe  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  in  our  country  and  in  our  men. 

But  in  thd.  meantime  we  may  better  adopt  ourselves 
to  ruling  conditions.  For  the  record  of  stocks  on  hand 
showed  that,  despite  the  nibbling  in  buying,  they  had 
taken  a  normal  amount  of  canned  foods,  and  all  evi¬ 
dence  points  to  the  fact  that  since  the  first  of  the  year. 


the  date  of  that  report,  buying  has  been  even  more 
widespread.  You  cannot  say  heavier;  you  can  only  say 
there  have  been  more  of  the  small  buyers,  more 
widespread.  The  point  is  that  the  goods  are  going  into 
consumption,  and  if  the  canners  had  gumption  enough 
to  put  retail  prices  upon  their  stocks  to  match  the  re¬ 
tail-like  buying,  they  would  be  in  pocket  now  instead 
of  out.  Oh,  yes,  they  would  have  taken  the  goods ;  they 
can’t  get  along  without  them.  Statistically  canned 
foods  are  in  strong  position,  and  the  buyers  know  they 
are  worth  more  money;  but  why  pay  more  when  the 
sellers  are  so  “easy”  ? 

We  have  just  looked  over  some  sales  lists  of  tomatoes 
and  corn,  and  there  were  some  sizable  lots  sold :  1,000 
cases  of  tomatoes,  7,000  cases  of  corn,  etc.,  but  the 
others  run  down  to  10  and  15  case  lots,  and  the  big 
boys  stand  out  like  sore  thumbs,  and  were  chain  store 
buys. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  canners  are  grad¬ 
ually  putting  higher  prices  upon  their  holdings.  Of 
course,  there  are  still  some  canners  so  hedged  in  be¬ 
tween  bills  that  are  pressing  and  banks  that  are  ob¬ 
durate,  or,  extended  to  their  limit,  that  forced  sales  are 
necessary.  That  condition  continues  to  give  the  buyers 
their  chance  to  squeeze  the  prices.  How  long  it  will 
last  no  one  knows.  But  this  can  be  noted : 

Tomatoes — Out  in  the  Ozark  forced  sales  drove  the 
price  on  2s  down  to  60c,  and  no  doubt  some  Virginia 
canners  met  that  price.  But  in  Indiana,  which  has  re^ 
cently  been  cutting  ruthlessly,  the  price  has  gone  back 
to  721/2  to  75c,  and  in  the  Tri-States  the  price  is  not 
below  671/^c  on  actual  sales.  Of  course,  there  are  ru¬ 
mors  of  lower  prices,  but  those  who  start  the  rumors 
know  the  goods  are  worth  only  what  is  asked. 

No.  3s  here  are  selling  at  $1.15,  with  rumored  lower 
prices. 

A  Jersey  canner  tells  us  that  he  sold  10s  standards  at 
$3.75.  Indiana  quotes  standard  10s  from  $3  to  $3.25, 
with  $3.75  for  extras. 

Tomato  pulp  or  puree  is  said  to  be  better,  showing 
some  strength,  but  it  is  mighty  weak  even  now. 

Corn— Corn  has  been  selling  here  <  quite  well,  the 
buyers  evidently  seeking  supplies  before  the  apparent 
advance  sets  in,  for  they  expect  it.  The  lowest  prices 
on  actual  sales  which  we  have  seen  were  87 1/^  on  cream 
style  standards,  but  most  of  them  were  90c  and  up. 
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Extra  standards  are  about  $1.  In  the  West  prices  of 
85c  on  standard  corn  are  heard,  and  fancy  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  has  sold  at  $1.10.  The  Corn  Institute  has  injected 
some  confidence  into  holders,  and  not  many  of  them  are 
now  fearful  that  the  present  supply  will  not  be  all 
cleaned  up  before  new  packing. 

Peas — This  section  is  very  largely  all  out  of  peas, 
and  is  standing  firm  and  independently.  For  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  we  refer  our  readers  to  page  22,  and  the 
pea  holding  reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  probable  prospects.  Here  is  some  defi¬ 
nite  information,  having  a  very  large  bearing  upon  the 
market  everywhere.  Read  it  and  digest  it.  And  since 
that  report  covers  some  other  items  in  which  you  are 
interested,  read  that  also,  and  take  careful  note. 

In  fact,  you  should  read  the  market  conditions  in  all 
leading  centers  as  given  under  their  respective  heads. 
They  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  there  is  no  need  to 
take  up  more  space  here  to  repeat.  Conditions  govern 
pretty  generally  in  all  sections. 

In  fact,  we  struck  a  remarkable  thing  this  week. 
You  know  the  chains  are  running  out  canned  foods  at 
remarkable  bargains,  especially  where  the  cash-and- 
carry  store  operates.  Many  articles  may  be  bought  at 
four  cans  for  a  quarter.  We  have  received  papers 
from  various  sections  calling  our  attention  to  these 
sales,  and  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  prices  in  all  sections  and  on  goods  hauled  from 
far  distant  points.  For  instance,  an  asparagus  style 
pack  of  stringless  beans,  packed  in  California,  sold  in 
Baltimore  at  28c,  alongside  of  a  Maryland  pack  of 
whole  stringless  beans,  not  asparagus  style,  at  25c. 
And  you  can  find  that  sort  of  thing  in  almost  every  item 
of  canned  foods,  and  from  every  section.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  the  matter  with  the  popular  sale  and  consumption 
of  canned  foods ;  the  trouble  is  in  the  selling  end,  at  the 
point  of  the  canner. 

Futures — If  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  which 
come  to  us  from  all  sections,  nothing  has  been  done 
about  futures,  and  the  canners  are  not  anxious.  That 
is  a  good  feature.  The  Ozark  canners,  you  will  note, 
say  they  do  not  intend  to  sell  futures  unless  the  price 
shows  a  profit.  That’s  the  right  spirit.  If  the  distrib¬ 
utors  do  not  buy  futures,  but  depend  upon  the  spot 
market  next  fall  and  winter  for  supplies,  they  will  pay 
and  pay,  if  the  canners  have  a  grain  of  sense.  In  any 
event,  don’t  sell  yourself  into  a  certain  loss;  don’t  let 
anyone  force  an  order  on  you  at  a  price  which  you 
know  cannot  pay  a  profit.  , 

In  connection  with  this  is  the  question  of  contracting 
growing  areage.  You  begin  to  see  how  drastially  im¬ 
portant  it  is  not  to  sign  up  at  high  prices,  or  at  prices 
like  you  used  to  pay.  You  just  can’t  afford  to  commit 
yourself  in  that  way.  It  would  ruin  you.  You  must 
heavily  cut  the  former  prices  to  the  growers,  not  just 
shade  them.  The  grower  will  say  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  accept  such  prices;  that  they  will  net  him  a  loss. 
Well,  you  can’t  afford  to  hold  the  bag  for  the  grower, 
either.  Yours  is  a  cash  crop,  and  he  knows  it,  and  fur¬ 
ther  that  there  are  no  other  cash  crops  which  can  be 
counted  upon  to  return  cost,  much  less  a  profit.  Can¬ 
ners’  crops  can’t  afford  to  be  the  one  exception  to  gen¬ 
eral  farm  prices,  as  much  as  the  canners  would  like  to 
be  good  angels  to  the  growers.  The  whole  thing  is 
on  a  downward  scale,  and  your  contracts  must  be  in 
line.  This  is  not  a  year  when  the  canner  can  afford  to 
just  “hope”  or  take  chances.  Never  was  it  more  true: 
Better  be  safe  than  sorry.  Good  times  are  coming,  we 
hope  and  believe ;  but  wait  until  they  get  here. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Slight  Signs  of  Improvement  in  One  or  Two  Items - 

Another  Advance  in  Price  of  Maine  Sardines — Grape¬ 
fruit  Shows  Signs  of  Stabilization — Com  Still  Soft 

With  Plenty  of  Golden  Bantam  Available. 

New  York,  February  26,  1931. 

HE  MARKET — Slight  signs  of  improvement 
were  shown  in  one  or  two  items  during  the  past 
week,  but  the  majority  of  the  list  remains  easy. 
Trading  was  broken  up  by  the  week-end  holiday,  but 
continues  fairly  steady.  As  has  been  the  rule  for  some 
time,  there  has  been  no  heavy  buying  reported  except 
in  cases  of  exceptional  bargains  offered  to  the  buyer. 

Another  15c  a  case  advance  in  the  price  of  Maine  sar¬ 
dines,  apparent  stabilization  of  grapefruit  prices  and 
evidences  of  firming  up  of  Wisconsin  peas  were  the  con¬ 
structive  developments  of  the  week.  Bearish  news  in¬ 
cluded  continued  weakness  in  several  of  the  main  veg¬ 
etable  packs,  with  tomatoes  registering  continued  easi¬ 
ness. 

Retail  canned  foods  prices  continue  at  record  low 
levels,  with  the  consumer  responding  to  the  price  ap¬ 
peal.  The  past  year  has  brought  forth  many  adherents 
of  the  rule,  “It’s  smart  to  be  thrifty,”  and  buying  can¬ 
ned  foods  at  present  prices  is  certainly  being  thrifty. 

Grape  Fruit — Shows  signs  of  apparent  stabilization 
at  $1.35  for  No.  2s,  Tampa,  with  one  of  the  larger  Flor¬ 
ida  packers  posting  at  this  level.  The  packer  in  ques¬ 
tion  withdrew  from  the  market  some  time  back  and  re¬ 
leased  revised  prices  during  the  past  week.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  prices  remained  unchanged,  but  No.  2s  were 
marked  up  slightly.  With  the  bulk  of  the  “cheap”  of¬ 
ferings  having  been  absorbed,  it  is  likely  that  as  time 
goes  on  the  market  will  gradually  find  its  way  into 
higher  ground. 

One  factor  that  has  been  a  drawback  to  sales  is  the 
flood  of  fresh  grapefruit  in  the  city  offered  at  very  low 
prices.  Few  people  will  buy  canned  grapefruit  when 
they  can  purchase  the  fresh  article  cheaper.  Until 
prices  go  up  in  the  fresh  fruit  market  it  is  unlikely  that 
canned  grapefruit  can  show  any  price  improvement. 

Sardines — Were  featured  during  the  week  by  news 
of  ajiother  15c  a  case  raise  by  Maine  packers.  Packers 
say  that  the  short  pack  this  year  is  responsible  for  the 
raise,  the  second  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  1930 
pack  was  only  slightly  over  50  per  cent  of  the  1929 
pack,  due  to  poor  runs  of  fish  both  in  the  summer  and 
fall  seasons. 

While  packers  in  general  have  been  strict  in  keeping 
to  the  posted  level  following  the  recent  increase,  there 
were  some  who  continued  to  sell  at  $3.15  a  case  for 
quarter  keyless  oils.  The  new  price  for  this  grade  will 
be  $3.55,  and  in  view  of  the  general  unsettled  conditions 
it  does  not  seem  wise  to  make  another  increase  at  this 
time.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  buyers  will 
buy  at  $3.15  if  the  quantity  is  as  good  as  the  $3.55  of¬ 
ferings.  Buying  activity  has  not  l^en  heavy  enough  to 
justify  this  second  increase. 

Peas — Wisconsin  standard  showed  signs  of  strength¬ 
ening  slightly  with  packers  unwilling  to  sell  large  quan¬ 
tities  at  present  prices.  Indications  are  that  there  will 
be  a  slight  advance  in  the  offering  price  shortly.  Wis¬ 
consin  fancies  continue  under  pressure  and  prices  are 
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irregularly  lower.  Now  York  state  fancies  have  been 
holding  up  fairly  well,  but  reflect  the  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  Wisconsin  fancy  market. 

Tomatoes — Are  moving  along  fairly  active,  but 
prices  are  easy.  Marylands  continue  around  671/2C  for 
No.  2s,  with  large  quantities  of  distress  offerings  hold¬ 
ing  the  market  down.  Until  these  distress  offerings 
have  been  absorbed  there  does  not  seem  any  prospect 
ot  advancing  prices  to  a  more  profitable  level.  Puree  is 
weak,  with  selling  pressure  from  Western  packers  con¬ 
tinuing  and  causing  further  easiness  in  the  offering 
lists. 

Corn — Is  still  soft,  with  plenty  of  Golden  Bantam 
available  under  1$.  Presence  of  forced  sale  offerings  in 
the  market  prevents  any  successful  attempt  at  running 
up  prices.  As  with  tomatoes,  until  this  surplus  stock 
is  cleared  out  of  the  market  there  does  not  seem  much 
hope  for  any  improvement.  Western  packers  are  fur¬ 
ther  weakening  the  market  by  pushing  sales  at  shaded 
prices. 

String  Beans — New  York  State  refugees  continue 
under  selling  pressure,  which  is  reflected  in  current 
softness  in  offering  prices.  Large  blocks  of  Southern 
and  New  York  clean-up  stocks  in  the  market  present 
cheap  buys  for  the  bargain  hunters,  and  until  this  sit¬ 
uation  is  corrected  prices  will  remain  easy.  Beets  also 
are  soft  with  the  general  unsettled  condition  of  the 
market,  coupled  with  the  heavy  overpack  reflected  in 
lack  of  buying  interest. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Signs  Look  Encouraging — “Sufficient  for  the  Day  Is 
the  Evil  Thereof” — Some  Jobbers  Find  Good  Busi¬ 
ness — ^Tomatoes  Doing  Belter — Peas  Steady — Com 
Stronger — Grapefruit  Bargains — California  Fruit 
Prices  Steady. 

Chicago,  February  26,  1931. 

Encouraging — The  approach  of  spring  shows 
Chicago  grocery  distributors  active  and  awake  to 
adjust  themselves  to  such  new  changes  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  the  next  few  months  are  likely  to  bring  forth. 
There  are  many  encouraging  angles  to  the  proposition, 
which  in  ordinary  times  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  lot 
of  really  bullish  operations,  but  at  the  present  time 
everybody  is  too  busy  taking  each  day  as  it  comes  with 
its  own  problems  to  want  to  try  to  forecast  conditions 
very  far  ahead. 

We  hear  of  at  least  a  few  distributors  who  are  doing 
a  very  fine  aggressive  business,  buying  and  distribut¬ 
ing  from  week  to  week  on  .such  attractive  offerings  as 
will  receive  general  support. 

With  employment  generally  on  the  upgrade,  no  doubt 
somebody  is  going  to  get  a  whole  lot  of  fine  volume. 
Credit  conditions,  which  have  been  troublesome  during 
recent  weeks,  should  also  now  start  to  relieve  them¬ 
selves. 

Tomatoes — Indiana  market  is  reported  to  be  doing  a 
little  better;  at  least,  so  far  as  effecting  a  cleanup  on 
cheap  standards  is  concerned.  Strictly  fancy  tomatoes 
are  also  short,  but  buyers  who-  are  looking  for  fancy 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  almost  per¬ 
fection  in  quality. 


The  local  field  has  been  disturbed  this  last  week  over 
some  Ozark  tomatoes  offered  delivered  into  Chicago 
at  cheaper  than  anything  out  of  the  east,  but  it  is  not 
believed  that  any  extra  big  volume  has  been  secured. 

Tomato  Catsup — Apparently  a  very  ample  supply 
still  available,  not  only  that  which  was  packed  in  to¬ 
mato  season,  but  now  supplemented  by  a  big  supply  of 
recooked  puree,  which  when  carefully  handled  makes  a 
fairly  presentable  product,  at  least  so  far  as  the  untu¬ 
tored  consumer  who  is  not  overparticular  is  concerned. 
Prices  on  catsup  continue  weak. 

Peas — A  good  steady  movement.  Every  day  there  is 
some  pea  buying  here,  and  distributors  indicate  that 
they  are  moving  off  the  retail  shelves.  It  is  reported 
that  in  many  of  the  cheaper  districts  of  the  city  consu¬ 
mers  are  switching  to  canned  peas  as  a  cheaper  food 
value  than  the  fresh  southern  peas  which  the  same 
people  were  able  to  pay  for  a  year  ago. 

This  situation  is  no  doubt  true  regarding  all  vege¬ 
tables,  and  may  be  the  gradual  working  out  of  a  very 
healthy  condition  which  was  not  fully  anticipated. 

Corn — A  distinct  strengthening  of  prices  is  now  reg¬ 
istered  on  com.  There  are  relatively  few  canners  with 
any  large  surpluses  in  reserve,  and  there  is  a  long  time 
to  go  until  any  more  can  i^ssibly  become  available. 

Standard  com  now  available  at  9Pc  factory  may  be 
worth  substantially  more  by  April  1,  especially  when  it 
is  realized  that  there  is  a  latitude  of  play  for  upward 
price  on  com  without  upsetting  the  basis  at  which  con¬ 
sumers  generally  accept  it  as  a  staple. 

Grape  Fruit — Reports  from  Florida  have  led  buyers 
to  assume  there  is  a  very  heavy  pack  this  year,  more 
than  can  be  absorbed  by  consumer  outlets  unless  some 
unusually  aggressive  selling  is  done,  ^veral  of  our 
local  distributors  and  big  advertisers  are  doing  their 
best  in  this  connection,  for  instance  advertisements  to 
the  consumer;  8  cans  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  for  $1.00, 
all  of  which  shou'M  certainly  stimulate  people  to  help 
eat  up  the  surplus. 

California  Fruits — Prices  steady,  but  no  particular 
incentive  to  load  up.  Meanwhile  buyers  play  along  get¬ 
ting  their  weekly  requirementr  here  and  there  as  may 
be  available. 

Statistical  study  of  various  large  markets  is  now 
under  way  by  California  peach-growing  interests  in  the 
hopes  of  working  out  improved  merchandising  schemes 
for  next  pack.  Investigators  have  ben  interviewing 
buyers  and  brokers  and  others  here  this  week. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Quite  a  Few  Cars  of  Tomatoes  Sold — Low  Prices — 
Holdings  Much  Less  Than  at  This  Time  Last  Year — 
No  Prices  on  Futures — Must  Show  Profit  or  Will  Not 
Be  Accepted — Going  Carefully  About  Growing  Con¬ 
tracts — Beans  Selling  Very  Slowly — Cash  Retail 
Sales  at  Below  Cost. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  February  26,  1931. 

FATHER — Favorable  weather  conditions  have 
continued  throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the 
past  week,  the  average  temperature  being  above 
normal.  Have  had  light  rainfalls,  but  no  snow. 

Tomato  Sales — While  we  cannot  say  that  the  demand 
has  been  active  for  tomatoes  during  the  past  week,  at 
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the  same  time  quite  a  few  cars  were  sold,  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  canners  have  sold  their  last  carload. 
Every  sale  made  was  for  immediate  or  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  and  mostly  by  canners  in  distress.  The  sales 
prices  ranged:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  42i/2c;  No.  2  fair 
standards  as  low  as  60c,  and  No.  2  good  standards  as 
high  as  65c;  No.  2V->  standards  sold  from  95c  to  $1.05, 
the  quality  of  each  individual  lot  in  this  size  regulating 
the  price  obtained. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — Canners  who  have  any  of¬ 
ferings  on  the  market  now  are  asking  for  No.  1  stand¬ 
ard,  10  oz.,  421/2C  to  45c  dozen;  No.  300  cans,  I41/2  oz., 
521/2C  to  55c  dozen.  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  as  low  as  55c, 
but  "most  lots  held  at  57I2C  dozen;  No.  2  standards, 
621/2C  to  65c  dozen,  with  the  majority  of  canners  unwil¬ 
ling  to  confirm  any  sales  under  67V2C  to  70c;  No.  21/2 
fair  standards,  95c;  No.  21/2  good  standards,  available 
for  buyers’  labels,  at  $1.00  to  $1.05.  No.  10  standards 
are  scarce.  Canners  asking  $3.50  to  $3.60. 

Holdings  Spot  Tomatoes — The  unsold  holdings  in  the 
hands  of  canners  this  date  are  held  mostly  by  canners 
who  expect  to  carry  these  holdings  until  better  market 
prices  are  obtainable,  for  such  canners  believe  that  it 
is  only  a  question  of  a  reasonable  time  when  there  will 
be  a  more  active  demand  and  higher  prices  will  prevail. 
Canners’  total  unsold  holdings  in  the  district  today  are 
several  hundred  carlots  less  than  were  being  held  at 
this  period  last  year.  The  longest  experienced  tomato 
canners  in  the  Ozarks  are  frank  to  express  their  belief 
that  the  present  holdings  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade  that  draw  their  supply  of  to¬ 
matoes  from  the  Ozarks  until  the  new  pack  is  ready  for 
shipment  in  August. 

Future  Tomatoes — No  prices  named  as  yet.  Canners 
seem  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  delay  naming  prices  on 
futures  until  the  carload  buyers  show  some  evidence 
that  they  are  interested  in  placing  orders.  Canners 
who  contemplate  packing  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  this 
year  state  that  if  they  sell  any  futures  at  all,  that  such 
sales  must  show  some  margin  of  profit  over  the  prob¬ 
able  cost  of  packing. 

Tomato  Acreage — Canners  state  that  they  are  mov¬ 
ing  along  very  slowly  in  contracting  tomato  acreage, 
and  are  only  writing  contracts  with  growers  that  they 
know  to  be  dependable,  as  every  canner  has  planned  to 
contract  much  smaller  acreage  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  and  it  would  appear  that  these  canners  de¬ 
sire  to  write  contracts  only  with  good  growers  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Very  few  sales  reported.  Mostly 
No.  2  cut  stringless,  in  less  carlots,  80c  to  85c,  with  No. 
10  size  $4.00  to  $4.25.  It  is  still  p|Ossibld  to  buy  in  the 
Ozarks  straight  cars  No.  2  cut  stringless,  packs  put  up 
by  experienced  canners. 

Future  Green  Beans — We  have  not  found  it  possible 
to  secure  any  definite  information  in  regard  to  canners’ 
plans  in  the  contracting  of  bean  acreage.  Quite  a  few 
canners  have  reported  that  they  will  not  pack  any 
beans  this  year  at  all,  and  others  state  they  will  only 
contract  very  small  acreage,  and  probably  at  some  cut 
in  prices  formerly  paid  growers.  No  price  has  yet  been 
named  on  future  green  beans,  and  we  doubt  if  any  will 
be  named  earlier  than  the  first  of  April.  Canners  state 
that  if  they  cannot  secure  orders  for  future  green 
beans  at  prices  that  will  be  satisfactory,  that  they  will 
not  book  any  future  orders  at  all,  and  will  take  their 
chances  in  the  marketing  of  their  probable  limited  pack 
as  spots  when  the  beans  are  in  the  cans. 


Greens — No  change  reported  in  the  market  price  on 
turnip  and  mustard  greens,  although  both  are  still  ob¬ 
tainable  in  the  Ozarfe  mostly  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans. 

General  Business — In  the  channels  of  merchandising 
business  appears  very  quiet,  indeed.  However,  retail 
stores  selling  food  products,  mostly  for  cash  and  carry, 
report  a  satisfactory  volume  in  sales,  but  on  numerous 
products  such  dealers  are  selling  at  prices  that  show  a 
loss  instead  of  a  profit.  There  seems  to  be  much  rivalry 
between  the  numerous  “cash-and-carry”  retail  grocery 
stores  and  the  low  prices  at  which  many  products  are 
being  sold  are  very  beneficial  to  the  consuming  public 
who  are  provided  with  the  ready  cash  to  patronize  the 
cash-and-carry  stores.  Jobbing  grocers  report  a  fair 
volume  of  business  in  sales  and  slow  collections.  Sales 
could  be  increased  materially  if  collections  were  good. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Shrimp  Showing  Up  in  Fairly  Good  Quantities  on  the 
Outside  Beaches  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana — Stock 
Has  Been  Large — Lent  Has  Stimulated  the  Demand 
for  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  26,  1931. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  have  been  showing  up  in  fairly 
good  quantities  on  the  outside  beaches  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana,  and  Biloxi,  Miss.,  has  been 
shipping  a  good  many  raw  headless  shrimp  this  past 
week.  The  stock  has  been  strictly  large,  fancy  and  the 
raw  shippers  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  all  the  shrimp  that  they  have  received.  This  has 
reduced  the  canning  of  shrimp  to  a  minimum,  because 
when  the  raw  headless  shrimp  market  is  active  the  bulk 
of  the  shrimp  are  shipped  raw  headless  and  very  few 
are  canned.  The  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp  market,  too, 
has  somewhat  the  preference  of  the  raw  material  re¬ 
ceived  over  the  canned  shrimp,  therefore  unless  there 
are  large  quantities  of  shrimp  received  or  the  demand 
for  raw  headless  shrimp  is  slack,  there  are  not  many 
shrimp  canned. 

The  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp,  which  are  ordinarily 
put  up  in  one-gallon  cans  and  shipped  in  ice,  like  fresh 
oysters,  are  gaining  popularity  with  the  trade  every 
day,  and  more  and  more  of  the  retail  markets  are  stock¬ 
ing  them.  Like  the  canned  shrimp,  ther’re  ready  to 
serve,  and  as  shrimp  is  served  on  the  table  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cases  as  salads  and  cocktails,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  the  housewives,  and  even  the  res¬ 
taurants,  would  prefer  the  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp  to 
the  raw  shrimp  for  these  purposes,  which  accounts  for 
the  demand  for  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp  being  on  the 
increase.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  cooked  and 
peeled  shrimp  will  make  the  same  inroads  into  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  processed  canned  shrimp  that  it  will  into 
the  raw  headless,  but  its  effect  will  be  felt  by  the  can¬ 
neries  all  right. 

Alabama  has  had  practically  no  shrimp  on  its  coast 
this  past  week,  and  the  retail  markets  have  had  to  draw 
their  supply  from  Mississippi. 

The  price  of  canned’  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1-  large, 
f .  o.  b.  factory. 
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Oysters — Lent  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  oys¬ 
ters  in  Alabama  more  than  anticipated,  and  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  scarcity  of  oysters  in  Mississippi, 
but,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  oyster  business  in  Alabama  is  quite  brisk.  Of 
course,  nothing  startling,  but  it  makes  a  fellow  feel 
good  to  see  these  spurts  in  business  once  in  a  while. 

It’s  like  watching  the  stock  market.  Many  of  us 
haven’t  got  a  cent  in  it,  but  it  does  us  a  lot  of  good 
watching  the  bulls  whip  the  bears,  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  makes  us  feel  bad  when  we  see  the  bears  beat 
the  bulls. 

The  bulls  and  the  bears  in  the  cove  oyster  market 
must  be  on  friendly  terms,  because  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  advance  in  prices,  and  it  can  hardly  come 
down  any  lower,  so  the  activities  are  limited  to  the 
sales,  which  evidently  have  not  been  sufficient  to  boost 
up  the  price.  A  sfar  as  Alabama  is  concerned,  it  doesn’t 
make  very  much  difference  which  way  the  wind  blows, 
because  she  has  packed  very  few  oysters  this  season. 
Two  factories  started  canning  oysters  here  this  season, 
but  when  they  had  packed  the  orders  that  they  had 
booked  they  shut  down  and  another  factory  started  up. 
This  last  factory  is  still  canning  oysters,  and  from  the 
looks  of  things  she  is  running  full  time. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  Alabama  has  ever  put  out  a 
fancier  pack  than  she  has  done  the  last  four  weeks,  be¬ 
cause  the  oysters  have  been  the  finest  ever  produced, 
and  the  yield  has  ben  exceptionally  good. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce, 
and  $1.80  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Slow  Increase  in  Sales  Since  First  of  Year — Prices 
x\bout  at  Cost  and  Cleanup  Expected — Pears  in 
Heavy  Consumption  at  the  I^ow  Prices — Rain  Helps 
Spinach — To  Curtail  Asparagus  Pack  and  Raise 
Quality. 

San  Francisco,  February  26,  1931. 

The  MARKET — The  California  canned  food  mar¬ 
ket  continues  without  any  special  features,  either 
in  movement  or  in  price  changes,  and  no  change 
is  in  sight.  Prices  are  at  a  level  which  represent  little, 
if  any,  profit,  and  further  reductions  seem  out  of  the 
question.  In  quite  a  few  lines  holdings  are  limited,  and 
under  ordinary  conditions  there  would  be  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  market,  but  canners  are  desirous  of  making 
as  close  a  cleanup  as  possible,  and  are  doing  nothing 
that  might  curtail  consumption.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year  there  has  been  a  slow  increase  in  sales  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  now  rather  better  than  is  usually  the  case  at 
this  season.  Buying  is  still  for  immediate  require¬ 
ments,  but  these  requirements  are  steadily  getting 
larger.  Shipments  for  Eastern  account  are  going  for¬ 
ward  with  clock-like  regularity,  with  large  chain  gro¬ 
cery  concerns  buying  consistently.  The  spring  demand 
promises  to  be  the  steadiest  in  many  years. 

Pears — Canners  generally  are  commenting  on  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  pears  have  moved  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  outlook  was  anything  but  promising  last 
June,  when  coast  canners  counted  up  about  800,000 
cases  unsold,  with  a  big  pack  in  prospect.  Prices  were 


scaled  down  to  bedrock  and  the  consuming  public  was 
given  fruit  at  the  most  attractive  price  in  years,  with 
the  result  that  consumption  has  been  very  heavy. 
Prices  were  made  very  low  on  some  of  the  lower  grades 
and  these  have  proved  attractive  to  foreign  buyers. 
Some  of  the  large  packers  are  reporting  the  greatest 
volume  of  pear  business  in  their  history,  and  see  a 
close  cleanup  in  sight. 

Rain — The  entire  state  was  visited  by  a  light  rain  ‘ 
during  last  week,  and  while  the  precipitation  to  date  is 
far  below  normal,  crops  are  in  good  shape.  The  recent 
rain,  followed  by  warm  weather,  is  bringing  the 
spinach  crop  along  in  good  shape  and  the  outlook  is  for 
a  better  yield  per  acre  than  was  the  case  last  year. 
Packing  is  under  way  on  a  limited  scale,  but  it  will  not 
be  long  before  it  becomes  general  if  warm  weather  con¬ 
tinues.  Opening  prices  are  not  expected  for  several 
weeks,  and  these  are  expected  to  show  an  advance  over 
the  prices  ruling  for  spot  goods,  as  at  best  the  pack  will 
be  a  comparatively  light  one. 

Asparagus — Asparagus  is  making  its  appearance  in 
the  fresh  markets  in  increasingly  large  quantities,  but 
packers  do  not  expect  to  begin  operations  for  about  a 
month.  Plans  are  being  made  to  curtail  the  packing 
season  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  quality 
and  to  keep  the  output  close  to  that  of  last  year.  Prices 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  as  prices 
^o  growers  for  canning  stocks  will  show  little  change. 

Grapefruit — Canned  grapefruit  prices  in  this  market 
are  steadying  a  little,  following  a  downward  dip  that 
took  them  to  low  levels.  Apparently  the  low  prices  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  business,  as  some  of  the  firms  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  brief  price  war  seem  well  sold  up.  The 
canned  product  meets  with  plenty  of  competition  from 
the  fresh  article  grown  in  California  and  Arizona,  but 
consumption  is  on  the  gain,  nevertheless. 

Foreign  ’Trade  Week  was  celebrated  last  week  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  to  direct  the  attention  of  manufacturers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  business  men  in  all  lines  to  the  importance 
of  developing*  foreign  markets  for  California  products. 
’The  campaign  was  carried  on  by  500  speakers  and  was 
sponsored  by  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Robert  I.  Bentley,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  is  head  of  the  state 
chamber,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  foreign  trade 
drive.  “Excess  production  of  California’s  major  prod¬ 
ucts  makes  it  necessary  to  market  much  of  our  output 
in  outside  markets,”  he  said.  “It  is  necessary,  too,  that 
a  great  part  of  these  markets  should  be  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  have  them 
we  must  do  something  toward  developing  them  our¬ 
selves.  At  present  we  do  most  of  our  exporting 
through  middlemen.  If  it  were  domestic  markets  we 
were  trying  to  sell,  most  of  us  business  men  would  in¬ 
sist  on  going  ourselves  or  sending  high-class  salesmen. 
Yet  we  leave  the  foreign  field,  which  requires  even 
more  careful  attention,  to  middlemen  to  sell  middlemen, 
who  in  many  cases  are  representing  competing  lines  of 
goods.” 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  IValt  Street  Beltiroore,  Md. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Food  Price  Dispzurity  Remains  Unexplained— Saunders  Southern  Stores  Ruled  Bankrupt — Chain  Contem¬ 
plates  Installing  Luncheon  Facilities — General  American  Tank  Car  to  Operate  Swift  Fleet — Pacific  Coast 
Chain  Operator  claims  private  Brands  Economic  F ailure — Dominion  Stores  Esurnings  Show  Decline. 


OOD  PRICE  DISPARITY  REMAINS  UNEXPLAINED— 
No  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  increased  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  costs  of  raw  materials  and  the  finished  food 
products  sold  to  the  consumer  has  been  found  by  the  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  investigating  food  prices,  according  to  Senator  Cap¬ 
per,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing  last  week  in  Washington. 

A  constantly  mounting  difference  in  the  prices  paid  to  the 
producer  and  those  paid  by  the  consumer  during  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  revealed  by  the  testimony  before  the  investigat¬ 
ing  committee.  Senator  Capper  said,  and  though  many  explana¬ 
tions  have  been  offered  for  this  spread,  none  of  them  have  been 
adequate. 

“There  is  cause  for  alarm  in  the  market  tendency  toward  con¬ 
solidation  and  combination  among  those  handling  foodstuffs,” 
Senator  Capper  continued.  “It  is  a  menace  to  the  country  to 
reach  a  condition  where  bread,  milk,  meat  and  other  foodstuffs 
are  controlled  by  a  few  people.” 

Senators  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  and  Townsend,  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  also  stated  that  they  believed  that  retail  food  prices  were 
too  high. 

“The  price  paid  by  the  consumer  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer,”  Senator  Frazier  declared.  This 
is  proved  by  the  difference  in  retail  prices  in  different  cities 
throughout  the  country,  the  same  product  selling  for  lower  prices 
in  some  places  than  in  others.” 

Senator  Townsend  referred  to  the  recent  cut  in  the  price  of 
bread  as  indicating  that  the  spread  between  the  cost  of  the  raw 
commodity  and  the  finished  product  was  too  wide. 

Senator  Capper  said  that  he  had  not  yet  determined  as  yet 
what  recommendations  the  sub-committee  would  make  to  the  full 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
which  is  handling  the  Senate  investigation  into  food  prices. 
Whether  legislature  can  be  designed  that  will  cope  with  the 
present  situation  is  undecided,  he  said. 

“What  we  want  is  free  play,  that  is,  to  permit  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  to  operate  in  a  normal  way,”  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  chairman  continued.  “We  need  fairer  competition.” 

He  pointed  out  that  prices  which  the  farmer  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  for  grain,  meat  and  milk  are  not  being  reflected  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  mentioned  bread  prices  in  the  big  cities  as  a  specific 
example,  notably  the  bread  prices  in  Washington.  “Through 
consolidations  it  has  been  possible  to  hold  the  price  higher,  for 
considerable  competition  ‘has  been  eliminated,”  he  added. 

The  argument  advanced  by  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  wide  spread  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  is  that  dis¬ 
tribution  is  costing  more  and  that  too  many  people  are  in  the 
business  of  selling  foodstuffs.  Senator  Capper  explained. 

“There  is  no  reason  for  the  greater  spread  existing  now  than 
a  few  years  back,”  Senator  Frazier  maintained.  “The  facts  war¬ 
rant  a  narrowing  of  the  spread  between  producer  and  retail 
prices.  Narrowing  of  this  spread  is  particularly  advisable  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  economic  depression  and  need  for  relief  in  many 
sections.” 

The  committee  served  a  commendable  purpose  in  calling  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  the  discrepancies  between  producer  and  retail 
food  prices,  according  to  Senator  Townsend,  whether  or  not  it 
recommends  legislation  or  any  action  to  mend  the  situation. 

Saunders  Southern  Stores  Ruled  Bankrupt — After  several 
months  of  operation  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  Clarence  Saunders 
Stores,  Inc.,  was  declared  bankrupt  by  Federal  Judge  Harry  B. 
Anderson,  sitting  at  Lemphis,  Tenn.,  last  week.  The  move  leaves 
a  clear  road  for  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  company. 

With  the  corporation  ruled  bankrupt,  the  creditors  can  now 
appoint  a  trustee,  w'ho  v/ill  dispose  of  the  company’s  assets.  A 
creditor’s  group  has  been  formed  to  purchase  these  assets,  after 
certain  legal  steps  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  company 
have  been  completed. 

The  receivers  have  worked  out  the  reorganization  plan  w’ith 
the  approval  of  creditors  holding  more  than  $1,000,000  claims 
against  the  grocery  chain.  It  is  likelf  that  one  of  the  present 


receivers,  Leslie  M.  Stratton,  of  Memphis,  or  J.  R.  Peters,  of 
New  York,  will  be  appointed  trustee. 

The  creditors’  committee,  which  is  prepared  to  take  over  the 
corporation’s  assets,  is  composed  of  William  H.  Bertles,  Fergus 
Reid  and  Lowell  Smith.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  plans  the  present  receivers  will  head  the  reorganized  com¬ 
pany. 

In  outliiiing  the  plan  of  reorganization,  Mr.  Bertles  said  that 
“each  creditor  will  receive  preferred  stock  for  the  amount  of  his 
claims.  In  addition  he  will  be  given  a  bonus  of  common  stick. 
Stockholders  in  the  insolvent  corporation  will  be  given  the  first 
right  to  purchase  an  issue  of  the  debentures  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany.” 

At  the  time  the  corporation  went  into  receivership  last  July, 
it  was  operating  a  chain  of  150  stores.  Mr.  Stratton  was  named 
as  sole  receiver  for  two  weeks  following  the  receivership,  when 
Mr.  Peters  was  named  co-receiver  on  the  petition  of  a  group  of 
New  York  City  bankers.  Both  men  are  experienced  grocery 
chain  operators  and  have  been  prominent  in  the  food  industry 
for  several  years. 

At  the  time  the  receivership  was  ended,  13  stores  of  the  150 
total  had  been  disposed  of  as  unprofitable  by  the  receivers.  In 
the  eight  months  elapsing  since  the  company  went  into  receiver¬ 
ship,  the  receivers  have  made  considerable  progress  in  putting 
the  company  back  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Clarence  Saunders,  who  left  his  Southern  chain  when  it  ran 
into  financial  difficulties,  to  devote  his  time  to  his  Pacific  Coast 
stores,  had  run  into  additional  difficulties  in  California,  where 
the  State  Corporation  Commissioner,  Raymond  L.  Haight,  re¬ 
cently  suspended  the  stock-selling  permits  of  Mr.  Saunders’ 
California  chains.  Mr.  Haight  objected  to  heavy  charges  for 
promotion  and  organization  expenses  in  connection  with  sales 
of  stock  in  Clarence  Saunders  Stores  of  Southern  California, 
Ltd.,  and  Clarence  Saunders  Stores  of  Northern  California,  Ltd. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  Mr.  Haight’s  order  prohibiting  fur¬ 
ther  stock  sales,  Mr.  Saunders  said  briefly:  “My  companies  are 
in  good  condition,  and  I  will  fight  any  action  against  them.” 

Chain  Contemplates  Installing  Luncheon  Facilities — Stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  will  be  asked 
to  vote  at  the  annual  meeting,  scheduled  for  March  4,  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  amend  the  articles  of  incorporation  to  permit  the  sale 
and  serving  of  meals,  lunches,  confections  and  soft  drinks  in  the 
company’s  stores. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the  articles  of  incorporation  in 
this  manner  if  Kroger  is  to  open  large,  complete  food  stores, 
which  in  addition  to  the  customary  line  of  Kroger  groceries  and 
meats,  will  serve  meals  and  soft  drinks.  The  company  has  al¬ 
ready  successfully  operated  such  a  store  in  Cincinnati  and  sim¬ 
ilar  stores  are  understood  to  be  scheduled  to  open  in  other  large 
Mid-Western  cities. 

Stockholders  will  also  be  asked  to  vote  on  a  motion  that  would 
release  thdr  preemptive  rights  on  100,000  common  shares  for 
purpose  of  enabling  officers  and  other  employees  of  the  firm  to 
purchase  stock.  Purchase  by  the  officials  or  any  other  em¬ 
ployees  would  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  stock  contract  and 
options  committee  which  is  composed  of  four  directors  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees. 

General  American  Tank  Car  To  Operate  Swift  Fleet — General 
American  Tank  Car  Corporation  is  becoming  an  important 
factor  in  the  food  distribution  field.  The  acquisition  last  week 
of  the  Swift  &  Co.  fleet  of  refrigerator,  tank  and  stock  cars  calls 
attention  to  the  rapidly  growing  place  the  corporation  is  assum¬ 
ing  in  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

While  the  company  was  orginally  formed  to  transport  oil,  this 
phase  of  its  business  has  declined  seriously  in  late  years  due  to 
pipe-line  competition.  In  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  spread¬ 
ing  in  the  food  industry  until  the  point  where  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  its  care  are  engaged  in  transporting  food  products. 
The  corporation’s  corporate  name  is  nO  longer  an  accurate  indi¬ 
cation  of  its  field  of  business  activity. 
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With  the  future  of  frozen  food  products  still  problematical,  it 
is  a  practical  certainty  that  General  American  is  fully  prepared 
to  handle  shipments  of  this  character.  With  recent  experiments 
showing  that  it  is  possible  to  ship  frozen  food  products  in  the 
ordinary  refrigertor  car  with  but  minor  changes,  General  Amer¬ 
ican  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
future  transportation  of  frozen  food  products. 

Swift  is  retaining  the  use  of  its  fleet  of  cars  under  a  long- 
term  lease  with  the  corporation.  General  American  will  handle 
all  transportation  problems,  which  will  involve  about  200,000 
carloads  daily. 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  large  packer  transferring  the 
transportation  phase  of  its  business  to  an  outside  concern.  Swift 
&  Company  had  operated  its  own  fleet  of  cars  since  the  com¬ 
pany  started  in  business.  It  is  understood  that  marked  operat¬ 
ing  economies  would  be  possible  for  the  packing  company  under 
the  new  plan. 

General  American  is  understood  to  be  negotiating  with  one  or 
two  more  packers  with  a  view  to  making  similar  arrangements 
with  them.  If  the  corporation  succeeds  in  its  efforts,  it  would 
lesult  in  the  grouping  of  a  considerable  number  of  refrigerator 
cars  in  the  country  under  one  directing  hand  with  the  resulting 
concentration  of  operations. 

Pacific  Coast  Chain  Operator  Claims  Private  Brands  Economic 
Failure — A  plea  to  abandon  sponsorship  of  private  brands  and 
return  to  the  support  of  the  national  brands  was  made  in  a 
speech  made  by  H.  H.  Lestico,  chain  store  operator,  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Western  States  Chain  Grocers’  Association  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  Lestico  said  that  offering  private  labels  in  competition 
with  national  brands  that  have  already  built  up  a  consumer 
demand  is  uneconomic  in  that  it  merely  doubles  the  cost  of 
advertising  in  addition  to  adding  to  the  sales  pressure  to  sell  it. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  are  150  nationally  advertised  lines  in 
the  food  industry  stating  that  these  form  the  back  bone  of  the 
grocery  business  as  far  as  the  average  consumer  is  concerned. 

That  the  chains  had  “cut-priced  the  profit  out  of  nationally 
advertised  lines”  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Lestico  in  his  speech. 

“The  manufacturer  did  not  do  it,”  he  said.  “The  individual 
grocer  did  not  do  it,  for  he  did  not  possess  the  price.  You  used 
the  hammer  until  it  got  hot.  You  would  not  keep  the  margin 
w'hen  you  earned  it.  Now  you  say  there  is  no  profit  in  nationally 
advertised  brands.” 

“If  there  is  no  profit  left,  you  sold  it  out  and  it  is  up  to  you 
to  put  it  back  where  it  belongs.  What  would  happen  if  the 
manufacturer  gave  you  another  ten  per  cent?  Tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  it  would  be  out  of  existence — gone  forever,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  investment  would  suffer  serious  consequences.” 

“You  want  national  manufacturers  to  furnish  their  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  already  sold  at  the  same  prices  you  can  buy  bootleg 
brands  that  have  no  market  standing  whatsoever.  In  the  first 
place  they  can’t  do  it.  In  the  second  place  they  won’t  do  it.  And 
in  the  third  pl.ace  you  have  no  business  expecting  them  to  do  it 
in  the  first  place.” 

Dominion  Stores’  Earings  Show  Decline — Dominion  Stores, 
Ltd.,  reported  net  earnings  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
last,  of  $530,808,  after  taxes,  depreciation  and  all  charges, 
equivalent  to  $1.91  a  share  on  277,715  no-par  shares  of  stock. 
This  compares  with  $590,550  or  $2.17  a  share  on  272,269  shares 
outstanding  at  the  close  of  1929. 

Sales  for  the  year  just  closed  held  up  well  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year  aggregating  $24,118,586  against  $24,641,269 
in  1929,  a  decline  of  $522,597. 

D.  J.  Pentland,  president  of  the  company,  pointed  out  that 
in  terms  of  tonnage  it  was  apparent  that  the  company’s  sales 
volume  last  year  showed  a  substantial  increase  over  1929  when 
due  allowance  is  granted  for  the  consistant  decline  throughout 
the  year  of  grocery  commodity  prices  and  the  fewer  average 
number  of  stores  in  operation. 

“The  decline  in  net  profits  from  the  high  level  of  1929,”  he 
continued,  “is  occasioned  in  part  by  the  smaller  dollar  volume, 
but  there  are  further  contributing  causes  which  ordinarily  arise 
in  depressed  periods,  such  as  the  tendency  of  the  purchasing 
public  to  turn  more  to  the  staple  foods,  upon  which  a  relatively 
smaller  profit  is  obtained,  the  penalizing  of  profits  naturally 
following  with  a  constantly  falling  level  of  commodity  prices, 
and  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  handled  in  1930  has  been  actually 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.” 

Mr.  Pentland  calls  attention  to  the  progress  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  equipping  its  stores  with  meat  departments  stating,  “We 
have  during  the  past  year  opened  up  more  than  50  meat  depart¬ 
ments,  adding  considerably  to  the  sums  required  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  and  the  absorbing  into  operations  of  many  of  the  expenses 
incidental  to  this  development,  coupled  with  the  initial  operating 


problems  bound  to  accompany  it  have  naturally  had  some  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  our  final  results.” 

The  company  plans  to  continue  its  expansion  program  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Pentland  who  pointed  out  that  the  company  had  526 
stores  at  the  close  of  1930  as  compared  with  519  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year.  1930  saw  many  unprofitable  stores  of  the 
company’s  chain  closed. 

- ^ - 

PROGRAM  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXTENSION 
SCHOOL  FOR  CANNERS’  FIELD  MEN 
Jordan  Hall,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  3  and  4, 1931. 

School  starts  on  time.  Don’t  be  late. 

Monday,  March  2,  1.30  P.  M. — J.  P.  Street,  presiding. 

Welcome,  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  N.  Y.  S.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

Blossom  End  Rot  of  Tomatoes  and  Drought  Spots  of 
Beets,  illustrated.  Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Geneva. 

Time  of  Planting  Peas  for  Maximum  Yield,  Prof.  C. 
B.  Sayre,  N.  Y.  S.  Experiment  Station,  Geneva. 

What  are  the  Applications  of  Tests  for  Soluble  Soil 
Phosphorus?  Dr.  A.  F.  Gustafson,  Cornell  University. 

Tuesday,  March  3,  9.00  A.  M. — E.  S.  Thorne,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Plant  Nutrition  Day 

Factors  Affecting  the  Growth  of  Vegetables,  Dr.  J. 
E.  Knott,  Cornell  University. 

What  the  Microscope  Reveals  About  Quality  in  Peas 
as  Affected  by  Plant  Nutrition,  illustrated,  C.  B. 
Sayre. 

Fertilizer  Placements,  illustrated,  H.  R.  Smalley,  Na¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Association. 

Inspect  Demonstration  on  Fertilizer  Placement,  C.  B. 
Sayre,  in  charge. 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1.30  P  .M. — H.  C.  Cleveland,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Growth  of  Vegetables,  con¬ 
tinued,  J.  E.  Knott. 

Some  Results  of  Cultivation  Experiments  and  Their 
Possible  Application,  illustrated,  H.  C.  Thompson,  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

Recent  Developments  of  Buying  Canning  Crops  on 
Grade,  H.  S.  Duncan,  N.  Y.  Dept.  Agr.  and  Markets, 
Rochester. 

Demonstration,  Relation  of  Starch  Content  to  Con¬ 
sistency,  Yield  and  Canning  Quality  of  Pumpkins  and 
Squash,  C.  B.  Sayre. 

Wednesday,  March  4,  9.00  A.  M. — F.  W.  Geise,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Sweet  Corn 

F’ield  and  Cannery  Yields  for  Whole  Kernel  and 
Cream  Style  Com,  C.  B.  Sayre. 

Inbred  and  Crossbred  Corn,  Dr.  R.  A.  Emerson,  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

Coloring  in  Beets,  A.  L.  Murphy,  Geneva  Preserving 
Company. 

Control  of  Carrot  Rust  Fly,  Dr.  Hugh  Glasgow,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva. 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1.39  P.  M. — B.  C.  Olney,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Bean  Varieties  for  Canning,  W.  T.  Tapley,  Geneva 
Experiment  Station. 

Copper  Seed  Treatment  for  Damping  Off  of  Toma¬ 
toes,  illustrated,  J.  G.  Horsfall. 

Field  and  Canning  Tests  of  Yellow  Varieties  of  Corn, 
C.  B.  Sayre. 
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SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  TRI-STATE 
PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Baltimore,  April  8th  and  9th,  1931. 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  has  just  been  made  of  the  place 
/A  and  date  of  the  annual  spring-  meeting  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association. 

In  his  letter  of  February  23rd  Secretary  Shook  says : 

“The  spring  meeting  ofi  the  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  Baltimore  on  April  8th  and 
9th.  The  key  note  of  the  meeting  will  be  a  discussion 
of  standards  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment. 
Dr.  Paul  Dunbar  and  several  others  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  Agriculture  will  attend  the  meetings  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  standards  proposed  on  canned  com  and  other 
vegetables  for  which  standards  have  not  already  been 
promulgated. 

Another  half  a  day  will  be  devoted  to  cutting 
and  grading  samples  of  lima  beans  with  the  view  of 
making  definite  recommendations  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  standards  for  this  product  to  be  used 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act. 

Another  half  day  of  the  meeting  will  be  devoted  to 
cutting  and  grading  of  samples  of  com,  peas,  tomatoes 
and  string  beans.  In  view  of  the  interest  in  standards 
under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment,  as  well  as  the 
definite  promulgation  of  lima  bean  standards,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  will  be  the  most  interesting  spring 
meeting  ever  held  by  the  Association.” 

- ♦ - 

A  CLINIC  ON  THE  FISHERIES  INDUSTRY 

The  supplying  of  data  to  be  used  in  biological 
studies  that  will  indicate  the  condition  and  trend 
of  each  important  variety  of  fish  and  shell  fish,  in 
the  interests  of  conservation,  was  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  round-table  conferences  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  19-21,  with 
statistical  agents  from  virtually  every  section  of  the 
country  in  attendance.  It  was  the  expectation  of  the 
conferees  to  make  the  results  properly  available  for 
trade  purposes,  by  way  of  indicating  the  condition  of 
the  industry,  thus  providing  a  basis  from  which  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  trade  might  be  motivated. 
The  results  of  the  conference  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  wholesale  fishery  and  canning  industries. 

At  the  opening  session  on  the  morning  of  February 
19  an  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Henry 
O’Malley,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  “Statistical  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Fisheries”  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
at  the  same  session  by  R.  H.  Fiedler,  chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Fishery  Industries  of  the  Bureau.  Otherwise 
the  sessions  were  devoted  to  round-table  discussions. 

The  only  social  affair  in  connection  with  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  a  luncheon  tendered  by  Mr.  Fiedler  at  the 
Hay- Adams  House,  just  across  Lafayette  Park  from 
the  White  House,  Friday  noon,  February  20,  at  which 
the  guests  of  honor  included  Fred  F.  Johnson,  head  of 
the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Division  of  Fishery  Indus¬ 
tries,  and  Elmer  Higgins,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Scientific  Inquiry  of  the  Bureau.  Among  the  statisti¬ 
cal  agents  present  were  C.  E.  Lindgren,  Harry  Timmis, 
Andrew  W.  Anderson,  Robert  W.  Peterson,  Norman  D. 
Jarvis,  Vernon  Heffelfinger,  Robert  Leon  Greer,  Victor 
J.  Samson,  J.  D.  Hardy  Albert  S.  Young,  C.  V.  Tendick, 
Edward  A.  Tower,  Elam  Watson,  Wm.  H.  Brown  and 
W.  A.  Roberts. 

The  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  Chesapeake  Bay, 
South  Atlantic,  Gulf  States,  Pacific  Coast  and  Great 
Lakes  sections  of  the  Bureaus  work  were  represented 


at  this  conference,  which  is  the  first  at  which  so  gen¬ 
eral  a  representation  has  been  in  attendance.  A  smaller 
conference  was  held  in  Washington  last  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  event  may  be  made  an  annual  feature  of 
the  Bureau’s  activities. 

- - 

GAIR’S  PRICES  ON  LINERS 

OBERT  Gair  Company  announces  price  on  Stand¬ 
ard  85  Test  Liner,  effective  February  19,  1931, 
$35.00  to  $37.50  per  ton,  adjusted  for  contract 
quantities,  spot  deliveries,  $40.00,  representing  contin¬ 
uation  of  1930  base  price.  Standard  chip,  news  and 
manila  board  prices  remain  unchanged. 

- 4. - 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N,  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


DEE-HY,  Liquid  Dehydration  Corporation,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to¬ 
mato  pulp.  Use  claimed  since  September,  1928. 

VIRDEN’S  DEVONSHIRE  STYLE  PURE  PORK  SAUSAGE 
and  red  oval  design,  Virden  Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
for  sausage.  Use  claimed  since  October  1,  1928. 

PELICAN  DESIGN,  Arthur  Danove,  Westwego,  La.,  for  ex¬ 
tract  of  pepper,  creole  mustard,  sweet  pepper,  etc.  Use  clamed 
since  November,  1864. 

EL  INDIO,  Mexican  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  canned  fish.  Use  claimed  since 
May  21,  1930. 

PALMALITO,  Palmetto  Canning  Co.,  Palmetto,  Fla.,  canned 
fruits,  canned  fruit  juices  for  food  purposes,  canned  vegetables, 
canned  fish,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  December  15,  1928. 

TASTI-NAISE,  The  Baltimore  Butterine  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  mayonnaise  dressing,  mustard  dressing,  pickles,  etc.  Use 
claimed  since  November  6,  1930. 

ENERVITA,  Ira  C.  Wallace,  Louisville,  Ky.,  seasoning.  Use 
claimed  since  November  3,  1930. 

HOUSE  PARTY  and  design,  Albers  Packing  Company,  River¬ 
side,  Cal.,  canned  olives.  Use  claimed  since  September,  1930. 

DADDY  MACK’S,  Levinson  Fish  Products  Corp.,  Newport, 
Va.,  canned  fish  cakes.  Use  claimed  since  October  21,  1930. 

CASTANET,  The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
canned  mangos  and  gandules.  Use  claimed  since  November  27, 
1930. 

LA  PONCEMA,  The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
canned  gandules.  Use  claimed  since  December  18,  1930. 

DEEP  RIVER,  Scoville  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  canned  grapefruit.  Use  claimed  since  December  23,  1930. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE — On  March  16th  at  2  P.  M.,  at  the  Court 
House  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  I  will  offer  for  sale,  five 
canning  plants,  completely  equipped  for  the  canning 
of  Spinach,  Peas,  Beets,  Corn,  Green  Beans,  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Lima  Beans,  Succotash,  Pumpkin,  etc.,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Trade  Marks,  Brands  and  Good  Will  and 
other  assets  of  The  Sears  &  Nichols  Corporation.  On 
March  18th  at  3  P.  M.,  atWickliffe,  Ky.,  the  three 
other  plants  of  The  Sears  &  Nichols  Corporation,  locat¬ 
ed  in  Kentucky,  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  Roy  Shel- 
burn.  Special  Master.  Complete  schedules  of  the 
property  to  be  sold  may  be  examined  at  my  office  in 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Stacy  A.  Mitchell— Special  Master 
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[YSTEMS] 


This  is 

REAL  Labor-Saving 

This  line  of  Max  Ams  Automatic 
Square  Can  Double  Seamers  saves 
the  wages  of  ten  operators.  1 

i 

Installed  in  the  plant  of  a  large  can  manu-  ‘ 
tacturer,  it  is  used  for  double  seaming 
the  top  friction  rings  and  bottom  ends 
onto  rectangular  dry  package  cans  in  con-  ' 
tinuous  automatic  operations.  These 
four  double  seamers  and  automatic  dis¬ 
tributor,  requiring  only  two  operators, 
have  replaced  six  double  seamers  and 
twelve  operators.  They  have  reduced 
the  door  space  occupied,  have  lessened 
power  consumption  and  reduced  over¬ 
head  and  handling  charges. 

In  addition  to  these  very  material  advan¬ 
tages,  AmsAutomatic  Square  Can  Double 
Seamers  have  brought  others,  less  tang¬ 
ible  but  nevertheless  important,  such  as 
improvements  in  the  cans  themselves — 
tighter  seams,  more  uniformity,  trimmer 
and  more  clean-cut  appearance. 

A  line  of  machines  that  will  accomplish 
this  is  a  profitable  investment  for  any 
square  can  manufacturer. 

Max  Ams  Square  Can  Machinery  for  either  sanitary  or  dry  package  cans  is 
known  wherever  cans  are  made.  Not  only  were  Ams  Machines  the  pioneer 
machines  for  cans  of  this  type  but  they  have  constantly  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  in  development  and  improvement  and  are,  today,  in  service  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  plants  making  square,  rectangular  and  irregular  cans. 

Ams  Engineers  are  at  your  service  to  demonstrate  the  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  you  can  obtain  through  the  use  of  Max  Ams  Square  Can  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Put  your  square  can  production  problems  up  to  us. 


The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company 

{Originators  of  the  Sanitary  Can — 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery.) 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Unvarying 


Quality 


Every  H  &  D  standard 
canned  foods  box  is  of  the 
same  unvarying  high  grade  quality.  Out  of 
the  millions  of  these  boxes  that  have  been 
used^not  a  single  complaint  has  been  regis¬ 
tered- — not  a  single  failure  has  been  reported. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


The  man  was  in  the  hospital  after  his  first  serious 
attempt  to  knock  a  train  off  the  tracks. 

“I  fear  I  can  be  of  very  little  assistance  to  you,”  he 
was  comfortably  assured  by  the  doctor,  “I’m  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon.” 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  the  victim,  “you’re  just  the  man  for 
my  case.  I  was  a  jackass  for  attempting  to  cross  the 
track  ahead  of  that  train. 


A  dear  old  lady  saw  a  naughty  little  boy  playing  in  a 
puddle  and  hastened  up  to  reprove  him. 

“My  dear  child,”  she  exclaimed,  “get  out  of  that 
puddle  at  once.” 

“Go  and  find  a  puddle  for  yourself.”  retorted  the 
small  boy,  indignantly.  “I  saw  this  one  first.” 


Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


LABELS 

— 09  you  like  them 
— wh^n  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 

But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Bedford 


manufacturers  Of 


■^rABS^s'^ 


Virginia 


A  certain  enterprising  poultryman  has  crossed  his 
hens  with  parrots,  to  save  time.  He  used  to  hunt 
around  for  the  eggs ;  now  the  hens  walk  up  to  him  and 
say,  “Hank,  I  just  laid  an  egg.  Go  get  it.” 


“Well,”  reported  the  new  salesman,  swinging  jaun¬ 
tily  into  the  office,  “I  got  two  orders  from  Toughnut  & 
Co.  today.” 

“Fine,  fine!”  exclaimed  the  sales  manager,  enthu¬ 
siastically. 

“Yep.  One  order  to  get  out  and  the  other  to  stay 
out.” 


Clancy  and  Casey  met  after  an  absence  of  20  years. 

“Well,  well,  Casey,  and  did  you  ever  get  married?” 

“Yes;  I  have  eleven  children.” 

“Well  ,the  Lord  certainly  smiled  on  you.” 

“Yes,  and  Im  glad  He  didn’t  laugh  outright.  Are 
you  married?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  have  five  children.  You  see,  we  lived 
awhile  in  St.  Paul  and  everything  was  all  right.  We 
moved  to  Twin  Cities  and  my  wife  presented  me  with 
twins.  Then  we  moved  to  Three  Rivers  and  she  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  triplets.” 

“For  hivins  sake,  Clancy,  keep  away  from  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands.” 


“Rastus,  who  is  dat  solvent  lookin’  gen’leman,  specu¬ 
latin’  up  an’  down  de  aisles  wid  de  gold  obstacles?” 

“Don’t  yo’  organize  him?” 

“No,  Ah  don’  organize  him.  Ah’s  never  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  him.” 

“I’se  franchized  yo’  don’  organize  him.  He’s  de  most 
confiscated  man  in  our  whole  diaphragm.  He’s  de  new 
pasture  at  our  church.” 


Son — Pop,  I  got  into  trouble  at  school  today  an’  it’s 
your  fault. 

Pop — How’s  that,  son? 

Son — Remember  I  asked  you  how  much  $1,000,000 
was? 

Pop — Yes,  I  remember. 

Son — Well,  “a  helluva  lot”  isn’t  the  right  answer. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives.  Paste*  and  Gums. 


adjuster,  for  Chain  Derices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


bean  snipers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 


Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wu. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BECTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Fhressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BASKETS,  Picking 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  lo  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore.  . 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNEIRS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS,  Tin,  AH  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (3o.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corn,  New’  York-Baltlmore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 

CHAIRS,  factory.  Steel. 

Angle  Steel  Stool  Co.,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Ca,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Ws. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-phapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Sells  Com..  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .T. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
nilers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECOR ATEH)  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  (3o.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILUNG  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catrap.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Chicaeo. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mehy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

insurance;,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Ehcchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KEHTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  £  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  £  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,' Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  £  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  !nc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Falling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EMw.  Renneburg  £  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Bsiltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont, 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa, 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagaratf'alls,  N.  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLEIS,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  BeMs  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment, 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sla3rman  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Bealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rico  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

S^ing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  £  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STOOLS,  Steel,  factory. 

Angle  Steel  Stool  Co.,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  £  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

K  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

'Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Sted. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  £  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  £  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  J.^r. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

"The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPESRS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  £  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE;,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET 

(with  core  same  tint  as  colar  of  flesh) 

An  IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  with  fine  smooth  surface  and  deep  or¬ 
ange-red  color.  The  interior  flesh  and  small  core  also  have  the  depth  of  color  so 
necessary  for  an  attractive  pack  of  diced  carrots. 

We  Can  Also  Furnish  The  Nantes  Coreless  Carrot. 

Our  strain  of  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET,  bred  specially  for  canners’  uses,  is  a 
leader  in  producing  the  color  and  texture  essential  to  a  quality  pack. 

Continuous  Intensive  Breeding  Ground  operations  give  assurance  of  uniformly  high  quality. 

NATION  WIDE  IN  SERVICE 
PERSONAL  in  relation  to  the  INDIVIDUAL  CUSTOMER 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 


Comprising 


The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co. 


Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


